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NOTES ON THE NETHERLANDS. 


BY CALEB CUSHING. 





On the canals which communicate between the great cities of 
Holland, you find two kinds of boats, or vessels, drawn by horses ; 
namely, the pakschuyts, and the trekschuyts. The first, as its name 
imports, is for the transportation of merchandise ; the second is mainly 
used for the conveyance of passengers. The trekschuyts always 
have their stations without the gates, or at the very entrance of the 
large places between which they ply, and do not carry you through 
the midst of a city. Thus, in going from Rotterdam to the Hague, 
when you reach Delft, you leave the boat in which you arrived, and 
crossing the town on foot, you take another boat at the opposite gate, 
which conveys you to the Hague. Of course, the traveller will 
always find it convenient to send his heavy baggage, if he have any, 
by the pakschuyt, so as not to be embarrassed by the trouble of trans- 
ferring it frequently from one boat to another, at much trouble and 
expense, and some risk of loss. Having done this, he will find it 
highly agreeable to travel by the trekschuyt, at least during the sum- 
mer, along the course of the canals, where meadows and country 
houses reach to the water’s edge, and a constant succession of plea- 
sing objects will meet hiseye. As the boats depart at fixed hours, and 
move with great regularity, although not very rapidly, of course he 
can calculate with certainty the time of his arrival at a given place, 
and make all his arrangements accordingly ; in addition to which, the 
movement of the boat is so gentle, that he may read or write in it 
with perfect ease. The price of conveyance is extremely moderate, 
moreover, and is fixed by a tariff, under the direction of the municipal 
authorities, so that no imposition can be practised upon a stranger. 
Nothing more is ever demanded, except a trifling gratuity for the 
postillion, which you may give or withhold, as you please. As they 
differ in some respects from our canal boats, a short description may 
not be amiss. 

Each trekschuyt contains two divisions. The chamber next the 
bows, called the ruim, is the largest, and is very meanly fitted up, 
being designed, in accommodations and price, for the very poorest 
‘ class of persons. The other apartment, which is called the ‘roe/, is 
Fe smaller, and intended for the better sort of travellers, of both sexes. 

Glass windows are placed in the sides of the roof, with curtains, and 
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the seats are neatly cushioned. In the midst of the lesser apartment, 
which is seldom made to contain more than ten persons, stands a 
small table, with certain conveniences peculiarly characteristic of 
Holland. These are, a small iron pot, containing lighted turf,a drawer 
full of pipes, anda small spit-box. Most gentlemen carry a pipe and 
tobacco in their pockets, and if they do not, one is hired of the boat- 
man for a trifling sum; and scarcely any one fails to amuse himself 
with his pipe, as the boat glides along over the smooth water. Ladies, 
however, are frequently found in the roef; and if they or any 
foreigner be present, the smokers generally stand or sit outside, in 
the stern of the boat, to indulge in their favorite recreation, without 
annoying their fellow passengers. In fact, I always found the per- 
sons whom I met in the trekschuyt, civil and considerate, and however 
simple in dress, yet destitute of the boorishness ascribed to them by 
some British travellers, and infinitely superior in manners and temper 
to the same class of persons in the stage coaches of England and 
Scotland. The boats are very plain and economical in their materials 
and furniture; and as they do not furnish refreshments, and are not 
intended for sleeping, they are altogether much more simple in their 
interior arrangements than canal boats in America. They are also 
much lighter than ours, and seem to be drawn without difficulty, by a 
single horse, who is attached to the boat by a very small cord, passed 
from the boat’s stern toward the bows, over a mast, so as to raise it 
from the ground, and prevent its being chafed off, as happens so often 
to the ropes employed for the same purpose in this country; and at 
every abrupt turn in the canal, a revolving cylinder is joined to a post 
on which the cord plays, and is thus eased along the bend. The tra- 
veller is enabled to obtain refreshments at all the little villages through 
which the canal passes, or at the large towns where he takes a new 
boat. 

Delft is two hours distant from Rotterdam, and about midway be- 
tween this last place and the Hague. You first come to the village 
of Ouwerschie, an ordinary looking place, whose church, with its 

uare turreted tower and fantastic spire, are conspicuous on the left, 
after which come Ketel and Keneburg, neither of them offering any 
thing worthy of remark. The whole country seemed to be a con- 
tinuous meadow, of the richest and brightest green, sprinkled with 
stacks of fresh-mown hay, while cattle and sheep were occasionally 
seen grazing in the fields. As you approach the gate of Delft, the 
eye is caught by a large stork’s nest, built upon the very top of a 
chimney, with several of these birds hovering about it. On landing 
from the trekschuyt, I found, as usually happens, a group of porters 
at hand, ready to be employed in carrying the portmanteaus of the 
passengers to the other extremity of the town. One of them, a veteran 
soldier, who had picked up a little French in the army, proffered 
his services to me as a guide, and very faithfully performed the duties 
of cicerone, for a small compensation. He conducted me to the inn I 
had chosen, the Doelen; and having made arrangements for my 
dinner, I set out, under his guidance, to view the curiosities of the 
place. 

Delft is a neat and regular, but old and sombre town, situated in 
the midst of meadows and pastures. The houses have an antiquated 
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look, which is heightened by the carved escutcheons and coats of arms 
displayed on some of them; and the streets are mostly narrow, with 
deep, narrow, and stagnant canals, which take from the generally neat 
appearance of every thing else in the town. In the centre of it, 
however, are two spacious streets, ornamented with rows of trees, and 
with canals of a more cheerful aspect. Delft was formerly distin- 
guished for its potteries, which gave employment to a large popula- 
tion, and gained so much celebrity, that the commodity itself long 
bore the name of the town where it was originally manufactured ; 
but the superiority of the English and German potteries, at the pre- 
sent time, has greatly reduced those of Delft. Just within the gate, 
in coming from Rotterdam, is the principal arsenal of Holland, a 
large building, of various structure, and partly of the epoch of the 
Dutch war of independence, destitute of beauty, but curious and 
characteristic in its appearance. On it we read the inscription, 
‘ ARMAMENTUM OrpinuM Hovuanpia ET West-F ris ;’ and a large 
coat of arms bears, in conspicuous letters, the motto, ‘ViemaTe Dgo 
ConFipenTeR.’ Indeed, this place bore a distinguished part in the 
deliverance of Holland. The Doelen itself is an object of interest, 
as the place of consultation for the patriots. Here also William L., 
Prince of Orange, was assassinated in the midst of his labors and 
usefulness; the very house in which the deed was perpetrated, and 
the holes made in the wall by the bullets discharged by the murderer, 
being still shown. Of the public buildings, the two churches and 
the Stadhuis are particularly deserving of attention. 

The Old Church, as it is called, is, like St. Lawrence at Rotterdam, 
an immense pile of small bricks, but is of a more ambitious and or- 
namented style of construction. Its huge buttresses are decorated 
with curious carvings, the whole exterior having an irregular Gothic 
aspect, of great masses of brick, huddled together in a fantastic man- 
ner. The belfry is surmounted by a lofty steeple, pointed at its sum- 
mit, with four small turrets surrounding it, of the same figure, but of 
less height. Within, the lofty roof is supported by plastered co- 
lumns, of vast size, the brick work at the groins, where the columns 
arch over and unite at the roof, being painted with red, and other 
colors, so as to give to it a singularly mottled appearance. The 
pavement is formed of the grave-stones of the rich and great of Delft, 
the Engelbrechts, the Van Staverens, and others of the great names 
in the history of Holland. Here is the monument of the celebrated 
admiral Pieter Hein, composed of his body recumbent on a sarcopha- 
gus, under a portico of four beautiful pillars, and executed in fine taste. 
Here also is the tomb of Ven Tromp, representing, as usual, a re- 
cumbent body in fullarmor, with escutcheons and naval trophies sculp- 
tured in marble. In another part of the church, is the monument of 
the naturalist, Leeuwenhoek, erected by his daughter, and consisting 
of his bust in marble, with a suitable inscription. The tomb of a 
lady who died in child-birth, bearing the inscription ‘ Vertutum satis 
est uni placuisse marito,’ is rather conspicuous for its ornaments and 
design, than remarkable for beauty or good taste. 

The Stadhuis stands at one end of the principal square in the 
town, and the New Church at the other. It is a large and beautiful 
square, the houses pretty and regular, and the pavement uncommonly 
neat and tasteful, being formed into a circle in the centre, by means of 
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stones of different colors, which enclose a moral sentence, printed in 
the same way, by arrangement of the stones. The effect is very fine, 
of the view from this square. While on the one hand you see the 
curious front of the venerable looking old Stadhuis, on the other is the 
tall tower of the New Church, stretching up into the skies, with its 
Gothic, ornaments and turreted steeple. The interior of the Stadhuis 
amply repays the traveller for the time consumed in visiting it. A 
family inhabits the lower part of the building, by whom it is taken 
care of, and exhibited to strangers. The ante-room contains a num- 
ber of pictures, chiefly portraits of the house of Orange, with some 
historical paintings. This apartment communicates with the ancient 
prisons, which occupy a part of the edifice. I never saw any place 
s0 gloomy and horrid as are these prison cells; and it is impossible 
to enter them, without shuddering at the idea of the suffering which, 
in days of darkness and ignorance, many a poor wretch has here un- 
dergone. The heavy iron doors, with their massive locks and bolts, 
the grated windows, and the walls covered over with frightful and 
spectral paintings, were objects of sufficient dread ; but the damp 
dungeons into which the light of day never entered, with the scourge 
and other instruments of punishment they contained, far surpassed in 
horror all ordinary places of confinement. The halls of the town 
magistrate, which are contained in the same building, are the reverse 
of the prisons, being finished with uncommon beauty. A bust of 
Grotius, and an excellent half-length portrait of the reigning king, 
adorn one of these apartments. 

From the steeple of the New Church there is an extensive and beau- 
tiful prospect, but not superior to that from the church in Rotterdam. 
Within, are two very celebrated monuments, that of Grotius, and that 
of William First. The former is placed in akind of niche, and con- 
sists of a half obelisk, on which is a medallion of the head of Grotius, 
with a book, and a child holding an inverted torch. It is modest and 
elegant, and strongly contrasts with the absurd and extravagant in- 
scription, in which Grotius is styled ‘ Prodigium Europe, docti 
stupor unicus orbis, ingeni celestis aper, virtutis imago, celsius humana 
conditione decus,’ with more of the same tenor. 

The mausoleum of William, occupying a large space at the 
back of the church, is altogether splendid, and most worthy of the 
family, whose place of burial it honors, and far superior to any other 
eepulchral monument in Holland. As you approach this, you see a 
species of temple, in general form, in front of which, under a sort of 
arch, is a bronze statue of William, represented sitting, and in full 
armor, with his truncheon in his hand, and his casque. This is the 
prominent figure, in a front view of the mausoleum. At the other 
end, under a similar arch, is a bronze statue of Fame, with expanded 
wings, and all the freedom and boldness of actual flight, holding the 
trumpet with which she proclaims his glory. Between these statues, 
and lying upon a beautiful sarcophagus, is another figure of the 
prince, of white marble, his body clad in the robes of death, and his 
feet resting upon his favorite dog, of whose attachment so many 
romantic stories are told. Over this there is a magnificent canopy, 
formed of four buttresses, or double pillars of white marble, at the 
corners, and having variegated columns of black and gold mixed, and 
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of extraordinary beauty. At each corner is a niche, containing a beau- 


tiful bronze statue. On the right hand of William, is Liberty, hold- 
ing up her cap, with the motto, ‘Aurea Linertas,’ in gilt letters; and 
on his left, Justice. In the corresponding niches, at the other end, are 
Fortitude and Religion ; the latter holding a Bible in one hand, and a 
church in the other, and resting her foot on a corner-stone, inscribed 
‘Curistus.’ Bas-reliefs, with scrolls, are repeated on the upper part 
of the double pillars, having on one side, ‘Te VinpicetTuTa Lisertas,’ 
and on the other, ‘ Sars TRANQUILLIUs IN Unpis ;’ and again on one 
side, ‘JE MAINT'ENDRAI,’ and on the other, ‘ E MAINTIENDRAI Prete ET 
Justice.’ Above the canopy, are four obelisks of variegated marble, 
crowned with gilt balls, and between them a scroll, supported by two 
winged cherubs, while a third holds a torch to the inscription upon 
the scroll ; and the trophies and escutcheons of the house of Nassau 
are conspicuously represented upon the monument. The whole is 
very superb, in design and execution, and its general effect is truly 
admirable. The sitting and recumbent statues are both excellent 
likenesses, presenting the same features, which are seen every where 
in the public buildings, palaces, and picture-galleries of Holland, and 
which the Dutch take the same pleasure in repeating, as we do the 
lineaments of WaAsHINGTON. 

It happened to be Sunday when I visited this church, and during 
the hours of service. A beautiful organ, not of the largest size, but 
finely toned, occasionally sent its full burst of thrilling notes through 
the lofty heights of the vaulted Gothic roof. In the nave of the church, 
sheltered as it were by the huge Saxon pillars, sat an attentive con- 
gregation, listening to the earnest exhortations of the preacher. Yet 
so extensive was the edifice, that in its outskirts people walked uncon- 
cernedly to and fro, conversing together, examining the monuments, 
or looking toward the preacher, without seeming to afford any inter- 
ruption to the offices of religion. Here, as in the other Dutch 
churches, small poor-boxes are placed against the wall, or on the pil- 
lars, into which it is expected you will drop a trifle; and saving a 
hint as to this from one of the attendants, [ made my visit to the 
monuments in the church unchallenged, and then returned to the 
Doelen. 

This inn is neat, and well served, and therefore agreeable, indepen- 
dently of the historical associations, which of themselves would render 
it interesting. I could not avoid contrasting it with our own inns, in 
one respect to the disadvantage of the latter. Here the most import- 
ant room in every public house is its bar-room, and in that the most 
important object is the bar, where long rows of decanters, containing 
liquors of various kinds, are displayed, as the principal ornament of 
the most frequented part of the house. In the inns of Holland, there 
is no such thing. Intoxicating liquors are altogether of secondary 
moment, and are not made a matter of ostentation, because not held 
in that high estimation which they unfortunately enjoy in this 
country. 

I left Delft for the Hague late in the afternoon, continuing upon the 
canal. In Holland, Sunday is peculiarly a day of recreation, it being 
the only holiday enjoyed by the servants, and the only day on which 
persons of many other classes can visit the country. Of course I 
found the coffee-houses and country seats by the side of the canal, filled 
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with persons amusing themselves with dancing, singing, music, swing- 
ing, or other gayeties; carriages, large and small, and of every quality, 
were passing to and fro upon the road; and boats full of people, of 
both sexes, singing, laughing, and talking, as happy as youth, good 
spirits, and fine weather, could render them. Our trekschuyt received 
accessions at every landing place, until it was full to overflowing, of 
persons of all ages, sexes, and conditions. There was, however, 
nothing boisterous in their conduct or conversation; and above all, 
there were none of those marks of intoxication about them, which, 
on any such occasion, I should have expected to meet at home. 
They had attended the religious services of the day, and then made 
a little excursion from the city, to relieve the mind, and exercise the 
body, amid the pleasing scenes of rural life. Soon after leaving 
Delft, we passed near the village of Ryswyk, where the famous treaty, 
of 1697, was negociated between the great powers of Western 
Europe. The chateau of Nieuwburg, where the treaty was signed, 
no longer exists, but an obelisk marks the spot. As we proceeded, the 
country continually improved in appearance, retaining however the 
same general features, until arriving at the Hague, when the increase 
in the number of trees added a new charm to the scene. I trusted 
myself without scruple, as I continued always to do, to one of the por- 
ters, who came to the trekschuyt as it stopped. 

Indeed | uniformly found these poor fellows to be civil and trust- 
worthy, and but rarely importunate, or dissatified with the trifle they 
received in payment of their occasional services. And notwithstand- 
ing the misery and want of the poorest class in Holland, it was very 
seldom that 1 encountered beggars there, and when I did, they were 
easily contented. J’ew examples are seen of vagrants lying about in 
the streets to excite compassion, and to solicit alms. But here, as 
elsewhere, strolling musicians and itinerant pedlars are common ; and 
the latter, especially, will frequently accost you, and seek to persuade 
you to purchase pipes, snuff-boxes, tobacco-boxes, umbrellas, and other 
little articles of convenience or attire. To this I may add, that the 
courteous deportment of the common people toward strangers is 
quite remarkable, and certainly speaks greatly in their favor. Under 
the guidance of the porter whom chance offered, I repaired for lodg- 
ings to the Hotel dela Belle Vue. In going thither, I passed through 
the Vyverberg, the Voorhout, and the most admired parts of the city, 
to the Boschkant, where this hotel is situated, im face of the Park, 
and with a fine view of that and of the parade ground of the gar- 
rison, as well as of the beautiful groves of trees near at hand. It 
well deserves the name of Belle Vue, by its situation; and is an ex- 
cellent specimen of the better sort of hotels in Holland; the apart- 
ments being fitted up and furnished with perfect neatness and good 
taste, and with every convenience for the comfort of the traveller. 


EPIGRAM 
ON SEEING THE BUST OF SOCRATES IN A DEBATING SOCIETY. 


Gops ! who'd have sought, in such a place, 
The philosophic sell ? 

"Y is well for him, he cannot hear, 

For you he cannot speak! 





Port-Folio of a Georgia Lawyer. 


LOVE’S ASTRONOMY. 


How shall I paint thee! — shall I call thine eye 
As beautiful as Night’s most radiant star? 

Or, half enraptured, shall I tell thee why 
Its light hath made me an astronomer ? 

Ah lady ! —by that eye so brightly pure, 
Which speaks a heart as purely innocent, 

& By that fair brow so sweetly eloquent, 

With all that’s gentle in a cynosure: 

By that seraphic smile of loveliness, 
Which dazzles, not with bright hypocrisy: 
I know thou art the star of my life’s sky, 

The Peri of my heart's lone wilderness ; 
What marvel then, if thou art such a star, 
That I am a devout astronomer ! H. W. R. 


MY OWN PECULIAR: 


OR STRAY LEAVES FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF A GEORGIA LAWYER. 





NUMBER FOUR. 





Tue summer hath passed away. The trees have lost their verdure ; 
the earth its greenness ; the sky its brightness. The streamlet bab- 
bles no more, but rushes with impetuous flood to the ocean. The 
melody of the grove is hushed: the busy hum of insect life is stilled. 
Nature is approaching the cold and turfless grave of Winter! Ah, 
if we would but awaken to the moral of which these signs admonish 
us ; if we would but read the lesson which kind Providence has printed 
onthe face of Nature, for our benefit and improvement ; if we would but 
study the alphabet of fate, and remember that each leaf that falls, 
each flower that dies, is but the emblem of man’s kindred doom, how 
much of the selfishness, the coldness, the viciousness of life, would be 
swept away, and earth would be but a proof-sheet of Heaven’s fairer 
volume ; with errors and imperfections, it is true, but still susceptible 
and easy of correction and amendment, ere its pages were unfolded 
before the ‘ high chancery of Heaven.’ 

‘Halloo! what has this to do with a lawyer’s port-folio? Nothing, 
kind reader, nothing. It is indeed a ‘ stray leaf.’ But donot rebuke 
even a lawyer for feeling the weariness of life’s pilgrimage ; for seek- 
ing to escape from the scenes that degrade and disgrace the being 
formed after the image of his God, and turning to commune with his 
own heart upon the worthlessness of human hopes and vanities. The 
joys of early youth, where are they? Gone— vanished! Spilled 
like water upon the ground, and like it, never to be gathered up again ! 
The friends of childhood, where are they? Alas! the grass that 
grows upon their graves hath blossomed and withered, flourished and 
decayed, and bloomed and faded again! What have ye gained for 
the freshness of life, for the affections of childhood? Honors, that 
make ye hated ; wealth, that the robber pines for ; friends, who laugh 
at your board, and who would smile at your funeral ; pleasures, that 
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are purchased by your purse, and paid for by your health; a name 
that no one cares to hear; a life of toil, trouble, temptation, leading 
through an avenue of gloomy days and weary nights, to the clay-bed 
of the worm! Oh, the bright and glorious hours of childhood ! — will 
they zever return? 

Kind reader, what think you is the sweetest charm of life ?— the 
dearest solace, save religion, for the miseries and trials of existence ? 
The quality of the mind that adds most brightness to our lot t Love ? 
Ay, that is indeed a treasure! How grateful to turn from the cold, 
cold world; from the upbraidings or gloominess of our own hearts ; 
from the clouds of sorrow or of remorse; to the bright sunshine of 
a guiltless soul; to the angelic love of a devoted female; to the 
kind word, and the kinder look, which increases in affection, as the 
storm without becomes darker; that clings to us through life, and 
deserts us not indeath! Oh life, life! bitter are thy trials — rugged 
are thy paths —terrible are thy afflictions! But thou hast joys, and 
pleasant ways, and happy hours ; and in all these, woman and woman’s 
love ate part and parcel. Yet pure; and holy, and refreshing, as is this 
feeling, 1 doubt if love be the quality of the mind that brings with it 
most pleasure. Like all other things of earth, it has its darkness as 
well as its brightness. ‘ike the beacon-light of the mariner, it burns 
to direct us through the storm that is raging, but sometimes expires 
amid the howling of the tempest, leaving us to perish on the rocks 
and shoals upon which it stands, and to which it has guided us. 
What, then, is the quality that adds most comfort to our lot? Genius? 
Genius! Alas! it is the fire that consumes, the rack that tortures. 
Like the spur to the courser, it may urge on, but it draweth the life- 
blood in the act. It is the flame of the volcano, glowing, lurid, ard 
resplendent, but bearing death and despair in its halo. It is ‘ the 
bright sun, that sets beneath the dark cloud.’ What is it, then? Is 
it Amspition? Ambition! Oh, thou accursed fiend! What conso- 
lation didst thou ever bring to the weary heart? Thou brandy of 
the soul, that bewilderest the sober senses, the mild virtues, the amia- 
ble traits of man, and leavest the wild passions, the insatiable vices, 
the hellish propensities, to rule over the heart and mind, and lure us 
on to disgrace, and infamy, and ruin! No, gentle reader; believe 
me, it is CONTENTMENT that most cheereth man on in his perilous 
way. He that possesseth it, hath a treasure that will purchase for him 
happiness and repose, amid the tumults and afflictions of existence. 
It is a medicine that calms the passions, cools the blood, takes away the 
sting of disease ; adds brightness to the eye, clearness to the mind, 
kindness to the heart; that gives man the gentleness and virtues of 
woman, and brings woman one link nearer to the angel. 


——e 


Ar the close of the year 18— , I attended the Superior Court for the 
county of A case of murder was to be tried. The evidence 
was altogether of a circumstantial character, but the prejudice against 
the prisoner was extremely strong; and no one doubted that a con- 
viction would be the inevitable result of the trial. 1 arrived at the 
court-house, just as the proceedings had commenced. It was a dark 
and tempestuous day, and the large pine forest which surrounded the 
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building, added to the gloominess of the scene. The prisoner was 
ushered in, under a guard of constables, and placed in the bar-dock. 
He had been brought from a neighboring county, there being no jail 
within its limits ; and although his countenance indicated fatigue, there 
was a serenity in the expression of it, that at once prepossessed me 
in his favor. I had learned, from my experience, that the countenance 
was indeed the mirror of the heart; that it is hard for the face to as- 
sume a virtue, if it hath it not; and I saw, at once, from the calmness 
of the accused, the cool and collected gaze with which he returned 
the scowls and frowns of the multitude, that there was a consciousness 
of innocence. The accused was arraigned, and the trial proceeded. 

The evidence disclosed, that the deceased and the prisoner had been 
drinking together, and had quarrelled ; that the prisoner had struck 
the deceased ; that he had sworn he would be the death of him; that 
through the intercession of the by-standers, a patched-up reconcilia- 
tion had taken place, willingly on the part of the deceased, doggedly 
by the accused. That the deceased had started to go home, by his 
usual route, and that the prisoner had immediately followed him, 
although Azs home was in a contrary direction; that sounds of strife 
were heard shortly after; that the deceased had never again been 
heard of; that suspicion having fallen upon the prisoner, his steps, 
upon the night of the difficulty, had been traced; that marks of a 
struggle had been found upon the earth, and drops of coagulated 
blood; and that the accused, having been asked to account for the 
deceased, denied that he had ever seen him after the moment that he 
left, on the night of the difficulty. The previous quarrel, the threat, 
the evident unwillingness of the accused to become reconciled to the 
deceased ; the fact that he followed him, the noise of the conflict sup- 
posed to have subsequently taken place, and the indications of strife 
and blood-shed that the path afforded, joined to the sudden disap- 
pearance of the deceased, all combined to fix the crime of murder upon 
the prisoner ; and he was forthwith arrested, and confined in the jail of 
a neighboring county. No importance was given to the fact that the 
body had not been found, as a deep river flowed immediately by the 
spot, and wended its way to the ocean; and into the river the body 
was supposed to have been thrown. 

Such was the case made out by the State; and it increased the ex- 
citement against the unfortunate individual at the bar. But he still 
retained the appearance of perfect calmness ; and when called upon 
for his defence, he answered, that all the matters that had been tes- 
tified to, were doubtless true, but that they gave no evidence of his 
guilt: that it was true he had quarrelled with John Grimes, the indi- 
vidual whom he was alleged to have murdered, and that he had struck 
him ; that the threat he had made was but the idle declaration of a 
man who was excited by liquor; that he had become reconciled to 
him unwillingly, because he had no faith in his overtures; that he 
had followed Grimes that night, because he had business with a 
neighbor in the direction of his house ; but that Grimes having walked 
faster than himself, he had lost sight of him immediately, and had not 
seen him again that night. 

The defence was conducted by the prisoner in person; and it was 
evident to me, that although the calm and collected manner in which 
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it was made, had its impression upon the judge, it had none upon 
the jurors or by-standers. They had made up their minds as to his 
guilt, and were determined that his life should be taken. The Solli- 
citor General closed the case. He dwelt with burning and bitter elo- 
quence upon the crime of murder; he spoke of the cool and delibe- 
rate manner of the prisoner, and reproached him as one who could 
gloat, like a cannibal, over the mangled remains of his victim: he 
dwelt with great minuteness, clearness, and ingenuity, upon the train 
of circumstances, ‘ which could not lie ;’ and he threw a web of guilt 
around the prisoner, that no one doubted would involve him in 
destruction. But stillthe prisoner quailed not. The judge summed 
up the case tothe jury, narrating the circumstances, and unfolding 
the law: he admitted that the facts were very strong against the 
accused, but that one material link was wanting; 7 had not been 
proved that Grimes was dead. He concluded by admonishing them, 
that they should not convict, unless they had sufficient evidence of 
that fact. 

But this caution was thrown away upon the excited feelings of the 
jury. Thecry of ‘Crucify him! crucify him!’ had gone forth against 
the unhappy individual in the bar-dock, and neither reason nor mercy 
could hush it. The jury, without retiring, made up their verdict of 
‘Guinty,’ and the foreman was in the act of signing it, when the 
prisoner again rose. 

‘I ask permission of the court,’ said he, ‘to call a witness who I 
think will relieve me of this diabolical charge; whe will prove that 
my hands are not red with my brother’s blood; who will show the 
impropriety and danger of a conviction upon circumstantial evidence ; 
in short, who will satisfactorily convince even the malignant and 
demon-like heart of the Solicitor General, that I am innocent of this 
crime.’ 

‘Have you any objection, Mr. Solicitor General?’ asked the Judge. 

‘None,’ responded the States’ attorney, with a bitter sneer; ‘ but 
if he wishes to convince me, and to save his neck from the gallows, 
he had better produce John Grimes.’ 

‘ That is precisely the witness I seek to introduce !’ said the pri- 
soner: ‘ Mr. Sheriff, call Joan Grimes !’ 

The proposition created great excitement. Some of the by-standers 
laughed aloud ; others heaped bitter execrations upon the prisoner ; 
the Solicitor General sneeringly asked him ‘if he would have him 
called again ?’ and the Judge was evidently fast changing his favorable 
opinion of the prisoner, who, he thought, was trifling with the court. 
I turned to the culprit, and was amazed at the terrific change that had 
taken place in his countenance. Its placidity and composure were 
gone; it was covered with livid spots, and immense drops of per- 
spiration were rolling rapidly from his brow ; the eyes gleamed with 
an unnatural brightness, and the hair stood up, with that unerring in- 
dication of great bodily fear, or mental horror. 

‘Call him again! in God’s name!’ shouted he, at the top of his 
voice. 

The sheriff repeated the call. The storm that had been slumbering 
for a short time, now burst forth with tenfold violence. The rain beat 
furiously upon the shingled roof; the wind howled and moaned like 
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a damned spirit; and several of the large pine trees that surrounded 
the building, fell with a tremendous crash, startling the already excited 
inhabitants of the court-room. I[t was an awful scene without; it 
was a still more awful one within. The unearthly appearance of 
the prisoner; the sudden and awful change that had taken place in 
him ; his solemn adjuration, and his earnest manner, all had deeply 
affected the by-standers, and many looked as if they really expected 
to see the murdered man arise at the invocation. All were agitated, 
save the implacable Solicitor General, who sat scowling at the accused, 
with a look of triumph and fiendish exultation on his countenance. 
The Judge rallied himself, and motioned to the foreman of the jury to 
proceed ; when suddenly an individual rose, no one knew from where, 
and striding to the witness’ stand, and throwing off a huge cloak 
which enveloped his form, disclosed to the horror-stricken and amazed 
crowd, the pale and wasted features of Joun Grimes ! 

The effect was electrical. The Judge fainted, and several of the 
by-standers rushed out into the storm. The Solicitor General, with 
characteristic violence, dashed his clenched fist into the side of the 
risen Grimes, with the double intent of ascertaining whether he was 
a living man, and of punishing him for coming between him and his 
victim. 

At last, order was in some measure restored. Grimes proceeded to 
say, that on the night of the difficulty with the accused, he had gone 
but a short distance, when he was accosted by an individual, and just 
at that moment 





AND just at this moment, kind reader, as I was concocting for yout 
mental palate a delectable mess of death, blood-shed, and torture, 
that confounded tailor, of whom, somewhile since, I made brief 
mention to you, has struck up one of his everlasting ditties, and the 
thread of my story has dropped from the needle of my brain. Oh 
Fame! thy steps are indeed inaccessible! Immortality was just 
breaking on my vision, when the clouds of mental darkness, called up 
by the lay of a vulgar fraction of mortal man, have swept before it, 
and all again is shadow! It was Cuartes Lamp, that prince of hu- 
morists, who wrote an essay ‘ On the Melancholy of Tailors.’ He says : 
‘ How extremely rare is a noisy tailor! a mirthful and obstreperous 
tailor! When was a tailor known to give a dance, or to be himself a 
good dancer, or to perform exquisitely on the tight rope, or to sing, or 
play on the violin? When were they, O gentle Ex1a? Why, if 
thou wert living, Charles, and abiding with me in my legal repository, 
thou wouldst change thy funny affirmative into a wrathful negative, 
and ask, ‘ When was a tailor not known to sing?’ By the foot of 
Hercules! By the Cretan Jove! By the last fee I received! (I 
am sure the recording angel will drop a tear upon that last oath, and 
blot it out for ever!) I am growing weary of this life of melody. I 
do not like these airs. Iam assassinated by music. Now, reader, 
you have lost a fine story by this interruption, and you are therefore 
a fellow-sufferer with me, and as ‘a fellow-feeling makes us won- 
drous kind,’ you can bear with me for a moment, while I narrate to 
you trials and afflictions, that are enough to convert a man into a 
swan—a goose would be a more technical transformation — and 
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make him sing his dete “song. If you asi vend my previous num- 
bers — and who can doubt it !— you know that my office is in the 
second story of a building, and that the first story, ‘and the appur- 
tenances thereof,’ are occupied by tailors. Understand me, I don’t 
object to the locality or the affinity on that ground : they are all honest 
men, and persons whose actions are generally performed above- 
‘board.’ ‘Sed hincille lachryme !’ They have Stentorian lungs, and 
there is not a song, from the ballad of ‘Chevy Chace,’ down to General 
Morris’ ‘ Woodman, spare that Tree!’ that they are not thoroughly 
masters of; and | am obliged to become the unwilling learner of 
this mass of music! Pity me, kindreader! I goto my office of an 
afternoon ; I take up an interesting law-book, and just as I have for- 
gotten the cares of life, and the tailors of the vicinity, lo! one of my 
vocal neighbors commences, in a voice ’twixt which and silence there 
is nothing, to hum a plaintive air. Ah! I know, by sad experience, 
that that is the low moaning of the tempest, ere it breaks into fury. 

But I hope against hope. 1 stop my ears with my fingers, and try to 
go on with the contingent remainders. But alas! the storm has burst ; 

the song has reached its chorus ; and such a chorus as would ‘ create 
a soul under the ribs of death!’ I shut the book: nolens, volens, | 
am obliged to listen. Sometimes I am coerced to fight all the battles 
of ‘ old Ironsides’ over again. Then I am made the unwilling reci- 
pient of the adventures of ‘John Gilpin, of famous London town, 

Sir.” 1 get up and walk about, in the vain hope that I may become 
deaf, allof a sudden. I have read of such things. But no; my hearing 
becomes more acute, and the music waxes louder. I return, in des- 
peration, to my seat. Glory! Providence, ‘surprising oft the longing 
heart with unexpected good,’ has made the tailors strike up a new 
tune, emphatically a tune never heard before. A feeling of placidity 
takes possession of my soul. I become positively grateful. I re- 
proach myself with my late hatred to my vocal friends. I upbraid 
myself for having been worried by a concord of sweet sounds. I 
listen with pleasure. The burden of the song is a delightful old 
ballad, with a most agreeable air, and sung in a plaintive and tailor- 
like manner. It commences with : 


‘Lord Thomas he was a bold forest-er, 
And keeper of the king’s deer ; 
Lady Eleanor she was as fair a lady, 
Lord Thomas he loved her dear.’ 


And then it proceeds to give a history of their loves, and the inter- 
ruption to it caused by an avaricious mother, and ‘a girl that ’s brown.’ 
The story becomes exciting. The lover wavers, whether 


~—— ‘he shall marry the fair Eleanor, 
Or bring him the brown girl home.’ 


The brown girl, ‘having both money and lands,’ Van Burens (I 
mean carries) the day. Lord Thomas weds her. The rivals meet. 
The brown girl takes the small liberty of insinuating a pen-knife 
between the ribs of the fair Eleanor. Lord Thomas arrives at this 
juncture, and his old affection getting for a moment the advantage of 
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‘the money and lands,’ he asks the fair Eleanor the cause of her 
paleness, and receives this response : 


*‘ And hast thou no eyes, Lord Thomas, she cries, 
And hast thou no eyes to see, 


That this is my own, my heart’s red blood, 
That comes trick-i-ling down my knee?’ 


She faints. She falls. Lord Thomas, justly incensed at the con- 
duct of his spouse, 





‘strode right thro’ the hall, 
He cut the bride’s head from off her shoul-ders, 
And he flung it against the wall!’ 


I am all over excitement, or, to express myself more technically, I 
have a feeling of all-overism. I have a longing desire to hear the finale. 
Il want to know whether the course of true love ever did run smooth. 
I tremble lest the music should cease. And just at this moment, 
another of the band, in a note that | am quite sure does awake the 
dead in the immediate vicinity, interrupts the ballad-singer, by roar- 
ing out, at the top of his voice : 


‘A frog he would a woo-ing go !’ 


Now think of that, fair reader! To be wrought up to the acmé of 
curiosity ; to become oblivious of your sorrows, and to fall in love 
with your tormentors, from the excess of excitement; and then to 
have the amatory adventures of a diabolical frog substituted for the 
pathetic and bloody affections of the ‘fair Eleanor!’ 17’ll stand it no 
longer. I’llapply to the head of the police. Pshaw! what is the 
use of applying to the tender mercies of a man who writes poetry, 
and wears spectacles? He will tell me, with a cheerful countenance, 
that we must all submit to the minor evils of life. The minor evils 
of life, eh? Oh, Charles Lamb! Charles Lamb! Thou hast lost 
much ground with me, since I read thy essay ‘On the Melancholy of 
Tailors.’ Thou then didst wend thy way daily through that great 
thoroughfare, ‘ Threadneedle-street,’ yet didst thou never learn the 
mysteries of the Thread-needle gentry. Melancholy of Tailors! 
Hang me, if I believe that these fellows who are now — ay, even now, 
while I write—roaring away atthe one hundred and ninety-fifth stanza 
of ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ could tell you what melancholy is! They are 
a kind of moral sulphate of joy; a sitting and sewing glee! 

I can endure it no longer. I must flee from this musical tornado ; 
but ere I go, take, ye practical choristers! my sincere prayer that ye 


may realize the judgment of Eta, and pass full soon ‘from gay to 
grave 2 


PUFFED POETASTERS. 


Wuo vainly strive on fulsome breath 
Of their own praise to rise, 

The higher they themselves exalt, 
We but the more despise : 

The lark that strains his little wing, 
Doth but the less appear, — 

And tops the zenith of his flight, 
But to be lost in air! 
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RETROSPECTION. 


Ort Memory turns to vanished days, Are mouldering now within the dall, 
Despite of present pain, Inexorable grave! 

And in their sunshine fancy plays, A chill hath o’er our feelings come, 
Till they seem ours again; And o’er our hearts a blight ; 

With all their unalloyed content, | Unblessed and cheertess is the home 


With friends sincerely prized, 

With joyous heart and innocent, 
And hopes unrealized. 

Before we jostled with the crowd 
That ne’er for others feel, 

When every thought we spoke aloud, 


That once was our delight: 

For they are gone, the cherished pride 
And pleasure of our days; 

How happy were we by their side, 
To listen and to praise ! 

And sorrow oft, with poignant sting, 


Uncareful to conceal. A tribute tear will claim, 
For then, unlearned in worldly art, | As we behold each treasured thing 
Too credulous, we deemed Familiar with their name. 


Thai every one was in the heart 
As honest as he seemed. 


. im 
But Time hath in his ceaseless tread When twilight, herald of repose, 


Attends the sun to rest 
A sable robe she gently throws 
O’er the empurpled west. 
We dedicate that solemn hour 
To those love could not save, 
We once had friends, but now must weep _— And yielding to affliction’s power, 
They are no longer ours; We visit oft their grave. 
They sleep, where we at last shall sleep, The sod hath felt our deep distress, 


Unhappy changes wrought, 
And we have lived to doubt and dread, 
By disappointments taught. 


Among the perished flowers. The zephyr borne our sigh, 
The gentle and the beautiful, That all their worth and loveliness 
The manly and the brave, | Is but a memory! 


New-York. Ki he 


A DISCOURSE: 


IN WHICH | ENDEAVORED TO PERSUADE VIRTUE, WHEN SHE WA8 DEAD, TO COME TO LIFE AGAIN. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL F. RICHTER. 





Tue decease of Virtue is no longer any more of a novelty, than that 
of the king of Prussia; and every one lamented her death with suf- 
ficient propriety. It has also been known, for a long time, that her 
heart was not torn out of her body, as many were inclined to believe, 
at first, in some provinces of Germany ; for she sank gently to sleep, 
under a natural malady, and died in her bed. The disease which 
carried her off is by no means an uncommon one, but the so-called 
French fever, which every one, from the greatest to the least, now 
has. It is nothing less than the sea-sickness to which every man, in 
his voyage through life, must sooner or later submit. Virtue caught it 
at the masquerade, of a domino, which a distinguished man had previ- 
ously infected with it. For it is a well known privilege of the nobi- 
lity, that not the hangman himself can compel them to undergo 
quarantine. The doctor did his best for Virtue, and, contrary to the 
universal apprehension, rescued her from the fever ; but she gave up 
under the very weight of the cure. ‘The Muses were her good sick- 
nurses. The devil rushed, like mad, into the sick chamber, and leaped 
about the sick-bed, and had arrayed himself as her death-angel ; but we 
all knew him very well, and told him, at last, that he need not disguise 
himself on our account. 


~ nah. 
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But it was time Virtue should cause the will to be drawn up. It 
is very unpleasant to me, to hear now, from many sources, that several 
of the seven mortal Sins, who were to be present as witnesses, 
failed to attend ; fur perhaps it is meant to be insinuated, that the 
bumbailiff of Paris, and the informer-general of Vienna, were not 
considered as rightful representatives of the two mortal Sins by 
whom they were expressly sent. I am appointed executor: I will 
not, however, do the business knavishly, but every one shall have 
what Virtue bequeathed to him: our superintendent, her face, our 
Moravian sister, her eyes, and the dead kings, her heart; ‘ because,’ 
as she directed to be written, ‘ it is the universal custom to cut theirs 
out after death, and deposite them in a golden vase; and the living, 
upon whom I would otherwise gladly have bestowed mine, could 
have no use for it, since they fortunately have yet hearts of their own.’ 
What remains of the body, as is very well known, is to be embalmed 
as a mummy, in order that it may, like other mummies, be pounded 
up and used for brown die, the manly color. I am not the first to 
remark, that her clothes could not come into the will at all, since she 
died in Paris, and consequently, as a stranger, must leave her whole 
attire to the king of France, according to the ‘ Right of Aubaine ;’ 
and this also I will not withhold from France. 

I wish she had not forgotten no one in her will less than me and my 
wife. 

When she had fallen asleep, and we all were still, and to some of 
us the very earth grew narrower, I said to Satan, who stood near me, 
pinching his tail at the same time with my foot : ‘My dear Sir, it is 
customary in England, by way of conveying to those who live in the 
neighborhood of London, information of the execution of a friend, 
to despatch a pigeon from the place of execution. How shall we 
manage it? The world must certainly be apprized of the afflicting 
event.’ ‘Of course,’ said he, ‘and I will do it myself, this very 
moment.’ He immediately transformed himself into a great raven, 
(he needed not to change his black color,) and shot forth, sailed slowly 


‘along over the world, in token that Virtue was now dead, and had 


flown away to that better world, where the early Greeks, the old 
Romans, and the first Christians are. 

Hypocrisy kept the customary watch, that night, over the corpse ; 
and the philosophers of the eighteenth century brought and lighted 
the candles, which surrounded the coffin, and gleamed upon the pale 
form. The mourners, who were all mankind —that is to say, one 
thousand millions beside myself — wished to have some funeral coins 
and medals struck off; but I asked them whether the coins already 
in existence would not answer the purpose, particularly the shrove- 
pence, and subsidy money. As, among the Romans, a slave stood 
by to brush away the flies from the dead body with a fly-fan, so stood 
1, with a long satirical whip, close by the side of dead Virtue, and 
snapped it from time to time, to clear away the philosophic and court- 
vermin, that were continually striving to fasten themselves, and leave 
their slime, upon it. It is true, heavenly Virtue! that is the least 
which I, or any other author, could do for thee! I heard a few days 
since, for the first time, that she had, in case the clergy should not be 
willing to bury her gratis, paid several florins to the Hildesheim 
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Burial Company, and the same into a Death-Lottery, and also to the 
Géttingen Auxiliary Burial Association, which last, however, if I am 
rightly informed, broke long ago. I therefore request persons who 
know any thing of this matter, to do me the very great favor of in- 
forming me by letter, or word of mouth, whether the story be true or 
not. The Jesuits wanted to deposit her in the Holy Sepulchre, and 
teased me very much on that score; but I asked them whether that 
was not in Palestine, or still farther off, and whether it would not be 
more convenient for thousands of Christians, and nearer, if she were 
buried in the court-church. And there it was, I made the following 
address to Virtue, which, if I were lecturer (and I am one, too,) should 
never be forgotten by me. 

‘Departed Virtue! — The common Irish, and many other sava- 
ges, boldly reprove the Dead, and ask him how he could make up 
his mind to lie down and die. They beseech him, by every thing in 
the world, calmly to consider whether his death can possibly have 
been the most rational act of his life, when he has a cow, and wife, 
and children, and potatoes enough. I must confess, dear Virtue ! 
thy departure from life is not, of all thy actions, the one which pleases 
either me or Reason most. Did we men ever do otherwise than ren- 
der thee the honor which Reason and Propriety dictated! Were we 
perchance wanting in incense? Were not the courtiers as cour- 
teous toward thee as toward Vice? Truly, 1 suspect we did more 
than was necessary; but thou wert very negligent; thou didst des- 
pise the two chambers which our hearts opened for thy entertainment, 
and saidst thou couldst see nothing there but gold-dross and Album 
Gracum, caca du Dauphin, and assafcetida, which it could not but dis- 
gust many to hear you remark: however, we thought nothing at all 
of it, but continued well and kindly disposed toward thee, and gladly 
employed thee, as the Mexicans use their ineffable gold, out of pure 
veneration, merely for the decoration of the finest temples, but never 
at ali in trade and traffic. We hoped, but alas! all in vain, to move 
thee by another piece of attention, in selecting thee, as we have for 
many years, as Prima Donna of our national family, and puppet- 
theatres and school-dramas. Yes, we went as far as our most intense 
exertions could carry us, and composed so many fine verses upon 
thy charms, that the uninitiated must have sworn thou wert a queen 
or a mistress, and we thy subjects or lovers. At least, it never was 
possible for discerning and well-informed persons to imagine thou 
wouldst remain indifferent, wheu the mightiest potentates gladly 
announced themselves as thy patrons ; often quoted thy name, in their 
treaties of peace and declarations of war, and negotiations, and 
ostensible instructions of ministers; and, with more reference to thy 
glory than their own, ascribed simply to thee the greatest under- 
takings, which, as is very well known, only their own policy had so 
successfully conducted ; that policy which perhaps —as, according 
to Simonides, only the Deity understands metaphysics perfectly — 
Satan alone is intimately acquainted with, of whom the best Italian 
eourts can give no better representation than distinct echoes. It can- 
not be that before thy death, thou hadst thought seriously enough of 
this ; that for thy sake we have long kept a great body of men, whom 
we call the clergy, clothed in black, at great expense, arrayed their 
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pulpits in various colors, and put several pieces of confession-money 
into their bags. This cloth and this money show, more plainly than 
express arguments, that men have always been, perhaps, as much 
interested in thee, as in Vice, if not more. But I assure thee, in be- 
half of many well-disposed Christians, that we are to-morrow 
morning, to make a contribution, and newly dress the present pulpit, 
together with the altar, in order haply to restore thee quite to life, by 
this light and innocent domestic medicine ; which, however, says the 
good afternoon preacher, works none the less effectually on that ac- 
count. I should be glad to know what thou thinkest of this. But as 
I see, all too plainly, that thou wilt not come to life, and despisest my 
whole discourse, which to be sure is made by a mortal, I do this 
instant snap the thread thereof. Cc. B. T. 


THE HAUNTED COVE. 


A LEGEND OF THE SENECAS. 





* For sure so fair a place was never seen, 
Of all that ever charm’d romantic eye.’ Keats. 


‘ Now is the witching time to rove, 
The sun is low in the west, my love! 
Few shafts are left in his golden quiver, 
And we must cross, ere we reach the cove, 
Yon old red bridge that spans the river.’ 


The youthful twain stroll forth while day 
Of valley and hill takes blushing leave, 
And the red-breast chaunts a pensive lay, 
That tells of the coming hush of eve. 
They reach the place where rankly waves 
The springing grass on rifled graves; 
Where the bleaching bones of the forest lord 
Pierce through the vegetating sward ; 
They pass the old elm tree, whose bough 
Is green with a robe of clinging moss, 
With flagging pace the bridge they cross, 
And the place they seek is before them now. 


Sweet Lillian! let thy rustic seat 
Be this old walnut’s fallen trunk, 
And shrink not, though beneath your feet 
The dark, rich soil hath carnage drunk ; 
For here your roving eyes behold 
The scenery of that legend old, 
Which thou hast urged me oft to tell: 
Now list, and heed its import well! 


‘ This bending cove, and the river near, 

Anisle from the level mainland sever, 

Where the blue bird first salutes the ear 

With song, when the vernal clouds appear, 
And a quiet beauty lingers ever. 

On the low and richly wooded shore 

Are visible remains of yore, 

And often, when the shelving clay 

Is worn by the wash of waves away, 

Rude implements of other days, 

And skeletons, arrest the gaze. 

VOL. XIV. 53 
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Your glance direct where the river bends, 
And the bank with a gentle slope descends, 
For there, encircled by the wood, 
mM . > 
The village of the red man stood. 
Yon aged group of maples mark, 
Flinging shadows long and dark, 
While round their leaning stems entwine 
The folding arms of the leafy vine: 
Long, long aco Conésus made 
His dwelling in their grateful shade ; ' 
Above them curls, as in time of yore, 
The smoke of his cone-like lodge no more, 
With its rude walls hung with trophies torn 
From the heads of fallen foes, 
Sut his name by a rapid stream is ‘borne, 
Which in the channel, de eply worn, 
Near Avon foams and flows. 


The rank of chief Conésus won 
By eloquence and skill in war; 

Within his veins full proudly ran j 
The blood of no famed ancestor. 

The Chippewas would turn and fly, 

When caught their ears his battle-cry ; 

Oft drank his weighty battle axe 

The blood of the bold Adirondacks,* 

And his name alone had power to wake 

Dread in the Hurons of the Lake; 

For a whizzing shaft from his deadly bow, 

In dust their youthful chief laid low | 

I stand on the spot where he saspingly fell, 


By one it was shown me who knoweth full well.’ 
‘Why did the warrior venture nigh 
The home of his savage enemy ? 

What madness tempted him to stray . 


From his own tribe so far away ?’ 
The lady, with a shudder, said. 
‘A band, by old Conésus led, 
The country of the Hurons sought, 
When the deep green of summer fled, 
And back a beauteous captive brought. 
She was the bride of a noted chief, 

And his heart was madly wrung with grief, 
When he came with his warriors from the chase, 
And found his home a ruined place; 

The huts of his people in ashes, and gone 
The young bride he tenderly doated upon. 
‘Did the chieftain arm with dart and bow, 
And follow the relentless foe?’ 

‘Yes, Lillian, on their path he sped, ’ 

But few were the warriors he led: 
He threaded, with unwearied limb, 
The mazes of the forest dim, 
Nor rested in his swift career, 

Like panther on the trail of deer, 

But climbed the hill, the river cross’d 
In quest of the bride of his bosom lost, 

And the ruffians at whose girdles hung 
The reeking scalps of oldand young.’ 

‘Did the Huron rescue from the power 
Of ravishers his forest flower ?’ 

Suspecting danger in his rear, 

The crafty Seneca, when near 
The village of his tribe, sent out 
His fleetest runner, as a — 

Who soon, with bound of fear, came back, 

And told him, foes were on tH track. 


* A tribe that dwelt on the St. Lawrence, and were declared enemies of the Six Nations. 
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Conésus, belted for the fight, 

The tidings heard with grim delight, 
And for his rash pursuer laid 

On the bank of this cove an ambuscade. a 
On came the Huron, but his eye 

No sign could trace of peril mgh, 
Until the startling whoop arose, 


Succeeded by the twang of bows, a4 
And the sudden fall of a warrior tried, 3 
With a moan of anguish, by his side. 4 
The victims of the fatal snare f 


Fought with the fury of despair ; 
Like wolves athirst for blood, and gaunt, 
That madly on the hunters spring, 
When round their dark and savage haunt 
Contracts the deadly ring; i 
So fought the Huron chief, while few 
The number of his warriors grew. 
He sought not, in that trying hour, 
The cover of the tall, old trees, } 
To ward away the battle shower, 4 
While cries of death were on the breeze ; ‘elt 
But summoning his might for one 
Terrific shock, disdained to shun 
The red encounter, knife to knife, i 
And plied his weapon in the strife, 2 
With certain aim and clashing sound, 
While the fierce Seneeas gave ground, a 
Before his maddening rush for life. 


ee 


The chief in his dread career was staid, e 
By frantic calls for instant aid; - 

And turning round, with trembling limb, 

lor the voice was not unknown to him, 
, Beheld his bride, with bosom gashed, 

To the rugged trunk of a walnut lashed : 

An arrow, erring from its course, 

On the sufferer had spent its force, 

And dark red drops of slaughter dyed 

Her beautiful robe of otter hide. 

Oh, fatal pause! a whizzing dart 

Clave its red pathway to his heart ; 

And uttering nor groan nor yell, 

The chieftain made one bound and fell, 

While toward him old Conésus sped, 

To tear the scalp-lock from his head. 


Ln 


ew 


‘Did the bride escape, or was her doom 
e More dark, more dread, than a bloody tomb?’ ° 
: When the haughty victor came to free 
His captive bound to the rugged tree, 
Instead of a prizeof beanty rare, 


’ His couch to tend, his lodge to share, 
A ghastly corpse he found alone, } 


Voiceless and cold as a figure of stone ! 


When leaves by the wind of night are stirred, 


And the quick, wild bark of the fox is heard ; F 

When the owl her dismal warning hoots, 

And, a vivid flash, the fire-fly shoots, ; 
wit 


Two spectral forms, old huntsmen say, 
The Huron chief and his dusky bride, 
Along the shore are seen to stray, 
In gory garb, and side by side, 
Until they vanish in the grove A 
That skirts the bend of the Haunted Cove. 
Avon, ( New-York.) W. H. C. Hosmer. 
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OR SOME PASSAGES OUT OF THE LIFE OF A CASTLE-BUILDER. 





BY GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 


I was born among romantic scenery, in one of the wildest parts 
of the Hudson, which at that time was not so thickly settled as 
at present. My father was descended from one of the old Huguenot 
families, that came over to this country on the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz. He lived in a style of easy, rural independence, on a 
patrimonial estate that had been for two or three generations in the 
family. He was an indolent, good-natured man, who took the world 
as it went, and had a kind of laughing philosophy, that parried all 
rubs and mishaps, and served him in the place of wisdom. This was 
the part of his character least to my taste; for I was of an enthusi- 
astic, excitable temperament, prone to kindle up with new schemes 
and projects, and he was apt to dash my sallying enthusiasm by some 
unlucky joke; so that whenever [ was in a glow with any sudden 
excitement, | stood in mortal dread of his good-humor. 

Yet he indulged me in every vagary ; for 1 was an only son, and of 
course a personage of importance in the household. I hed two 
sisters older than myself, and one younger. The former were edu- 

cated at New-York, under the eye of a maiden aunt; the latter 
remained at home, and was my cherished play-mate, the ‘companion 
of my thoughts. We were two imaginative little beings, of quick 
susceptibility, and prone to see wonders and mysteries in every thing 
around us. Scarce had we learned to read, when our mother made 
us holiday presents of all the nursery literature of the day ; which at 
that time consisted of little books covered with gilt paper, adorned 
with ‘ cuts,’ and filled with tales of fairies, giants, and enchanters. 
What draughts of delightful fiction did we then inhale! My sister 
Sophy was “of a soft and tender nature. She would weep over the 
woes of the Children in the Wood, or quake at the dark romance 
of Blue-Beard, and the terrible mysteries of the blue chamber. But 
I was all for enterprise and adventure. I burned to emulate the 
deeds of that heroic prince, who delivered the white cat from her 
enchantment; or he of no less royal blood, and doughty emprise, 
who broke the charmed slumber of the Beauty in the Wood! 

The house in which we lived, was just the kind of place to foster 
such propensities. It was a venerable mansion, half villa, half farm- 
house. The oldest part was of stone, with loop-holes for musketry, 
having served as a family fortress, in the time of the Indians. To 
this there had been made various additions, some of brick, some of 
wood, according to the exigencies of the moment; so that it was 
full of nooks and crooks, and chambers of all sorts and sizes. It was 
buried among willows, elms, and cherry trees, and surrounded with 
roses and holly- hocks, with honey suckle and sweet-brier clamber- 
ing about every window. A brood of hereditary pigeons sunned 
themselves upon the roof; hereditary swallows and martins built 


about the eaves and chimnies; and hereditary bees hummed about the 
flower-beds, 
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Under the influence of our story-books, every object around us now 
assumed a new character, and acharmed interest. The wild flowers 
were no longer the mere ornaments of the fields, or the resorts of the 
toilful bee; they were the lurking places of fairies. We would 
watch the humming-bird, as it hovered around the trumpet creeper 
at our porch, and the butterfly as it flitted up into the blue air, above 
the sunny tree tops, and fancy them some of the tiny beings from 
fairy land. I would callto mind all that I had read of Robin Good- 
fellow, and his power of transformation. Oh how I envied him that 
power! How I longed to be able to compress my form into utter 
littleness; to ride the bold dragon-fly; swing on the tall bearded 
grass ; follow the ant into his subterraneous habitation, or dive into 
the cavernous depths of the honeysuckle ! 

While I was yet a mere child, I was sent to a daily school, about 
two miles distant. The school-house was on the edge of a wood, 
close by a brook overhung with birches, alders, and dwarf willows. 
We of the school who lived at some distance, came with our dinners 
put up in little baskets. In the intervals of school hours, we would 
gather round a spring, under a tuft of hazel-bushes, and have a kind 
of pic-nic ; interchanging the rustic dainties with which our provident 
mothers had fitted us out. Then, when our joyous repast was over, 
and my companions were disposed for play, | would draw forth one 
of my cherished story-books, stretch myself on the green sward, and 
soon lose myself in its bewitching contents. 

I became an oracle among my school-mates, on account of my 
superior erudition, and soon imparted to them the contagion of my 
infected fancy. Often in the evening, after school hours, we would 
sit on the trunk of some fallen tree in the woods, and vie with each 
other in telling extravagant stories, until the whip-poor-will began his 
nightly moaning, and the fire-flies sparkled in the gloom. Then 
came the perilous journey homeward. What delight we would take 
in getting up wanton panics, in some dusky part of the wood ; scamp- 
ering like frightened deer; pausing to take breath ; renewing the 
panic, and scampering off again, wild with fictitious terror ! 

Our greatest trial was to pass a dark, lonely pool, covered with 
pond-lillies, peopled with bull-frogs and water snakes, and haunted 
by two white cranes. Oh! the terrors of that pond! How our 
little hearts would beat, as we approached it ; what fearful glances 
we would throw around! And if by chance a plash of a wild duck, 
or the guttural twang of a bull-frog, struck our ears, as we stole 
quietly by — away we sped, nor paused until completely out of the 
woods. Then, when I reached home, what a world of adventures, and 
imaginary terrors, would I have to relate to my sister Sophy ! 

As I advanced in years, this turn of mind increased upon me, and 
became more confirmed. I abandoned myself to the impulses of a 
romantic imagination, which controlled my studies, and gave a bias 
to all my habits. My father observed me continually with a book in 
my hand, and satisfied himself that | was a profound student; but 
what were my studies? Works of fiction ; tales of chivalry ; 
voyages of discovery; travels in the East; every thing, in short, 
that partook of adventure and romance. I well remember with what 
zest I entered upon that part of my studies, which treated of the 
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indeed my school-books became dear tome. T ‘he neighborhood was 


well calculated to foster 
abounded with solitary 
silent valleys. 


the 


reveries of a mind like mine. It 
retreats, wild streams, solemn forests, and 
L would ramble about for a whole day, with a volume 


of Ovid’s Metamorphoses i in my pocket, and work myself into a kind 
of self-delusion, so as to identify the surrounding scenes with those of 


which I had just been reading. 


I would loiter about a brook that 


glided through the shadowy depths of the forest, picturing it to myself 


the haunt of: Naiades. 


I would steal round some bushy copse that 


opened upon a glade, as | if expected to come suddenly upon Diana 


and her nymphs ; 


or to behold Pan and his satyrs bounding, with 


2? 


whoop and halloo, through the woodland. I would throw myself, 
during the panting heats of a summer noon, under the shade of some 
wide-spreading tree, and muse and dream away the hours, in a state 


of mental intoxication. 


1 drank in the very light of day, as nectar, 


and my soul seemed to bathe with ecstasy in the deep blue of a sum- 


mer sky. 


In these wanderings, nothing occurred to jar my feelings, or bring 


me back to the realities of life. 


There is a repose in our mighty 


forests, that gives full scope to the imagination. Now and then I 
would hear the distant sound of the wood-cutter’s axe, or the crash of 


some tree which he had laid low ; 


but these noises, echoing along the 


quiet landscape, could easily be wrought by fancy into harmony with 


its illusions. 


In general, however, the woody recesses of the neigh- 


borhood were peculiarly wild and unfrequented. I could ramble for 
a whole day, without coming upon any traces of cultivation. The 


partridg 


e of the wood scarcely seemed to shun my path, and the squir- 


rel, from his nut-tree, would gaze at me for an instant, with sparkling 
eye, as if wondering at the unwonted intrusion. 

I cannot help dwelling on this delicious period of my life; when 
as yet | had known no sorrow, nor experienced any worldly care. 
I have since studied much, both of books and men, and of course 
have grown too wise to be so easily pleased ; yet with all my wisdom, 
I must confess I look back with a secret feeling of regret to the days 
of happy ignorance, before I had begun to be a philosopher. 


Ir must be evident that I was in a hopeful training, for one who 
was to descend into the arena of life, and wrestle with the world. The 
tutor, also, who superintended my studies, in the more advanced stage 
of my education, was just fitted to complete the fata morgana which 


was forming in my mind. 


His name was Glencoe. He was a pale, 


melancholy-looking man, about forty years of age; a native of Scot- 
land, liberally educated, and who had devoted himself to the instruc- 
tion of youth, from taste rather than necessity; for, as he said, he 
loved the human heart, and delighted to study it in its earlier im- 


pulses. 


My two elder sisters, having returned home from a city 


boarding-school, were likewise placed under his care, to direct their 
reading in history and belles-lettres. 
We all soon became attached to Glencoe. It is true, we were at 


first somewhat prepossessed against him. 


His meagre, pallid counte- 
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nance, his broad pronunciation, his inattention to the little forms of 
society, and an awkward and embarrassed manner, on first acquaint- 
ance, were much against him; but we soon discovered that under 
this unpromising exterivr existed the kindest urbanity of temper ; 
the warmest sympathies; the most enthusiastic benevolence. His 
mind was ingenious and acute. His reading had been various, but 
more abstruse than profound ; his memory was stored, on all subjects, 
with facts, theories, and quotations, and crowded with crude materials 
for thinking. ‘These, in a moment of excitement, would be, as it 
were, melted down, and poured forth in the lava of a heated imagi- 
nation. At such moments, the change in the whole man was won- 
derful. His meagre form would acquire a dignity and grace ; his 
long, pale visage would flash with a hectic glow ; his eyes would beam 
with intense speculation ; and there would be pathetic tones and deep 
modulations in his voice, that delighted the ear, and spoke movingly 
to the heart. 

But what most endeared him to us, was the kindness and sympathy 
with which he entered into all our interests and wishes. Instead of 
curbing and checking our young imaginations with the reins of sober 
reason, he was a little too apt to catch the impulse, and be hurried 
away with us. He could not withstand the excitement of any sally 
of feeling or fancy ; and was prone to lend heightening tints to the 
illusive coloring of youthful anticipation. 

Under his guidance, my sisters and myself soon entered upon a 
more extended range of studies ; but while they wandered, with de- 
lighted minds, through the wide field of history and belles-lettres, 
a nobler walk was opened to my superior intellect. 

The mind of Glencoe presented a singular mixture of philosophy 
and poetry. He was fond of metaphysics, and prone to indulge in 
abstract speculations, though his metaphysics were somewhat fine spun 
and fanciful, and his speculations were apt to partake of what my fa- 
ther most irreverently termed ‘humbug.’ For my part, I delighted 
in them, and the more especially, because they set my father to sleep, 
and completely confounded my sisters. I entered, with my accus- 
tomed eagerness, into this new branch of study. Metaphysics were 
now my passion. My sisters attempted to accompany me, but they 
soon faltered, and gave out before they had got half way through 
Smith’s Theory of the Moral Sentiments. I, however, went on, ex- 
ulting in my strength. Glencoe supplied me with books, and I de- 
voured them with appetite, if not digestion. We walked and talked 
together under the trees before the house, or sat apart, like Milton’s 
angels, and held high converse upon themes beyond the grasp of 
ordinary intellects. Glencoe possessed a kind of philosophic chivalry, 
in imitation of the old peripatetic sages, and was continually dream- 
ing of romantic enterprises in morals, and splendid systems for the 
improvement of society. He had a fanciful mode of illustrating 
abstract subjects, peculiarly to my taste; clothing them with the lan- 
guage of poetry, and throwing round them almost the magic hues of 
fiction. ‘ How charming,’ thought I, ‘is divine philosophy ;’ not harsh 
and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 


‘But a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.’ 
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I felt a wonderful self-complacency at being on such excellent 
terms with a man whom I considered on a parallel with the sages of 
antiquity, and looked down with a sentiment of pity on the feebler in- 
tellects of my sisters, who could comprehend nothing of metaphysics. 
It is true, when I attempted to study them by myself, I was apt to 
get ina fog; but when Glencoe came to my aid, every thing was 
soon as clear to me as day. My ear drank in the beauty of his words ; 
my imagination was dazzled with the splendor of his illustrations. It 
caught up the sparkling sands of poetry that glittered through his 
speculations, and mistook them for the golden ore of wisdom. Struck 
with the facility with which I seemed to imbibe and relish the most 
abstract doctrines, I conceived a still higher opinion of my mental 
powers, and was convinced that I also was a philosopher. 


I was now verging toward man’s estate, and though my education 
had been extremely irregular — following the caprices of my humor, 
which I mistook for the impulses of my genius — yet I was regarded 
with wonder and delight by my mother and sisters, who considered 
me almost as wise and infallible as I considered myself. This high 
opinion of me was strengthened by a declamatory habit, which made 
me an oracle and orator at the domestic board. The time was now 
at hand, however, that was to put my philosophy to the test. 

We had passed through a long winter, and the spring at length 
opened upon us, with unusual sweetness. The soft serenity of the 
weather; the beauty of the surrounding country; the joyous notes 
of the birds; the balmy breath of flower and blossom, all combined 
to fill my bosom with indistinct sensations, and nameless wishes. 
Amid the soft seductions of the season, I lapsed into a state of utter 
indolence, both of body and mind. 

Philosophy had lost its charms for me. Metaphysics—faugh! I 
tried to study ; took down volume after volume, ran my eye vacantly 
over a few pages, and threw them by with distaste. I loitered about 
the house, with my hands in my pockets, and an air of complete va- 
cancy. Something was necessary to make me happy; but what was 
that something! I sauntered to the apartments of my sisters, hoping 
their conversation might amuse me. They had walked out, and the 
room was vacant. On the table lay a volume which they had been 
reading. Itwasanovel. I had never read a novel, having conceived 
a contempt for works of the kind, from hearing them universally con- 
demned, It is true, I had remarked that they were as universally 
read; but I considered them beneath the attention of a philosopher, 
and never would venture to read them, lest 1 should lessen my mental 
superiority in the eyes of my sisters. Nay, I had taken up a work 
of the kind, now and then, when I knew my sisters were observing 
me, looked into it for a moment, and then laid it down, with a slight 
supercilious smile. On the present occasion, out of mere listlessness, 
I took up the volume, and turned over a few of the first pages. I 
thought I heard some one coming, and laid it down. I was mistaken ; 
no one was near, and what I had read, tempted my curiosity to read 
a little farther. I leaned against a window-frame, and in a few mi- 
nutes was completely lost in the story. How long I stood there 
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reading, I know not, but | believe for nearly two hours. Suddenly 
I heard my sisters on the stairs, when [ thrust the book into my bosom, 
and the two other volumes, which lay near, into my pockets, and hur- 
ried out of the house to my beloved woods. Here I remained all 
day beneath the trees, bewildered, bewitched ; devouring the con- 
tents of these delicious volumes ; and only returned to the house 
when it was too dark to peruse their pages. 

This novel finished, I replaced it in my sister’s apartment, and 
looked for others. Their stock was ample, for they had brought 
home all that were current in the city; but my appetite demanded an 
immense supply. All this course of reading was carried on clandes- 
tinely, for I was a little ashamed of it, and fearful that my wisdom 
might be called in question ; but this very privacy gave it additional 
zest. It was ‘ bread eaten in secret ;’ it had the charm of a private 
amour. 

But think what must have been the effect of such a course of read- 
ing, on a youth of my temperament and turn of mind ; indulged, too, 
amidst romantic scenery, and in the romantic season of the year. It 
seemed as if I had entered upon a new scene of existence. A train 
of combustible feelings were lighted up in me, and my soul was all 
tenderness and passion. Never was youth more completely love-sick, 
though as yet it was a mere general sentiment, and wanted a definite 
object. Unfortunately, our neighborhood was particularly deficient 
in female society, and I languished in vain for some divinity, to whom 
I might offer up this most uneasy burthen of affections. 1 was at one 
time seriously enamoured of a lady whom I saw occasionally in my 
rides, reading at the window of acountry-seat ; and actually serena- 
ded her with my flute; when, to my confusion, I discovered that she 
was old enough to be my mother. It was a sad damper to my ro- 
mance; especially as my father heard of it, and made it the subject 
of one of those household jokes, which he was apt to serve up at every 
meal-time. 

I soon recovered from this check, however, but it was only to re- 
lapse into a state of amorous excitement. I passed whole days in 
the fields, and along the brooks; for there is something in the tender 
passion, that makes us alive to the beauties of nature. A soft sun- 
shine morning infused a sort of rapture into my breast. I flung open 
my arms, like the Grecian youth in Ovid, as if 1 would take in and 
embrace the balmy atmosphere.* The song of the birds melted me 
to tenderness. I would lie by the side of some rivulet, for hours, 
and form garlands of the flowers on its banks, and muse on ideal 
beauties, and sigh from the crowd of undefined emotions that swelled 
my bosom. 

In this state of amorous delirium, I was strolling one morning 
along a beautiful wild brook, which I had discovered ina glen. There 
was one place where a small water-fall, leaping from among rocks into 
a natural basin, made a scene such as a poet might have chosen as the 
haunt of some shy Naiad. It was here I usually retired to banquet 
on my novels. In visiting the place this morning, I traced distinctly, 
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on the margin of the basin, which was of fine clear sand, the prints 
of a female foot, of the most slender and delicate proportions. This 
was sufficient for an imagination like mine. Robinson Crusoe him- 
self, when he discovered the print of a savage foot on the beach of 
his lonely island, could not have been more suddenly assailed with 
thick-coming fancies. 

I endeavored to track the steps, but they only passed for a few 
paces along the fine sand, and then were lost among the herbage. I 
remained gazing in reverie upon this passing trace ‘of loveliness. It 
evidently was not made by any of my sisters, for they knew nothing 
of this haunt; beside, the foot was smaller than theirs; it was re- 
markable for its beautiful delicacy. 

My eye accidentally caught two or three half-withered wild flowers, 
lying on the ground. The unknown nymph had doubtless dropped 
them from her bosom! Here was a new document of taste and sen- 
timent. I treasured them up as invaluable relics. The place, too, 
where I found them, was remarkably picturesque, and the most beau- 
tiful part of the brook. It was overhung with a fine elm, entwined 
with grape-vines. She who could select such a spot, who could de- 
light in wild brooks, and wild flowers, and silent solitudes, must have 
fancy, and feeling, and tenderness; and with all these qualities, she 
must be beautiful ! 

But who could be this Unknown, that had thus passed by, as in a 
morning dream, leaving merely flowers and fairy footsteps, to tell of 
her loveliness! There was a mystery in it, that bewildered me. It 
was so vague and disembodied, like those ‘ airy tongues that syllable 
men’s names’ in solitude. Every attempt to solve the mystery was 
vain. I could hear of no being in the neighborhood to whom this 
trace could be ascribed. I haunted the spot, and became daily more 
and more enamoured. Never, surely, was passion more pure and 
spiritual, and never lover in more dubious situation. My case could 
be compared only to that of the amorous prince, in the fairy tale of 
Cinderalla; but he had a glass slipper on which to lavish his tender- 
ness. I, alas! was in love with a footstep ! 

The imagination is alternately a cheat and a dupe; nay more, it is 
the most subtle of cheats, for it cheats itself, and becomes the dupe 
of its own delusions. It conjures up ‘ airy nothings,’ gives to them 
a ‘local habitation and a name,’ and then bows to their control, as im- 
plicitly as though they were realities. Such was now my case. The 
good Numa could not more thoroughly have persuaded himself that 
the nymph Egeria hovered about her sacred fountain, and com- 
muned with him in spirit, than I had deceived myself into a kind of 
visionary intercourse with the airy phantom fabricated in my brain. 
I constructed a rustic seat at the foot of the tree where I had dis- 
covered the footsteps. I made a kind of bower there, where I used 
to pass my mornings, reading poetry and romances. I carved hearts 
and darts on the tree, and hung it with garlands. My heart was full 
to overflowing, and wanted some faithful bosom into which it might 
relieve itself. What is a lover without a confidante? I thought at 
once of my sister Sophy, my early play-mate, the sister of my affec- 
tions. She was so reasonable, too, and of such correct feelings, al- 
ways listening to my words as oracular sayings, and admiring my 
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scraps of poetry, as the very inspirations of the muse. From such a 
devoted, such a rational being, what secrets could I have? 

I accordingly took her, one morning, to my favorite retreat. She 
looked around, with delighted surprise, upon the rustic seat, the bower, 
the tree carved with emblems of the tender passion. She turned her 
eyes upon me to inquire the meaning. 

‘Oh, Sophy,’ exclaimed I, ‘ clasping both her hands in mine, and 
looking earnestly in her face, ‘ 1am in love!’ 

She started with surprise. 

‘Sit down,’ said I, ‘ and I will tell you all’ 

She seated herself upon the rustic bench, and I went into a full 
history of the footstep, with all the associations of idea that had been 
conjured up by my imagination. 

Sophy was enchanted ; it was like a fairy tale: She had read of 
such mysterious visitations in books, and the loves thus conceived 
were always for beings of superior order, and were always happy. 
She caught the illusion, in ail its force ; her cheek glowed ; her eye 
brightened. 

‘I dare say she’s pretty,’ said Sophy. 

‘Pretty !’ echoed I, ‘she is beautiful!’ I went through all the rea- 
soning by which | had logically proved the fact to my own satisfaction. 
I dwelt upon the evidences of her taste, her sensibility to the beauties 
of nature ; her soft meditative habit, that delighted in solitude ; ‘ oh,’ 
said I, clasping my hands, ‘to have such a companion to wander 
through these scenes; to sit with her by this murmuring stream ; to 
wreathe garlands round her brows; to hear the music of her voice 
mingling with the whisperings of these groves; to ’ 

‘ Delightful! delightful !’ cried Sophy; ‘ what a sweet creature she 
must be! She is just the friend | want. How I shall dote upon 
her! Oh, my dear brother! you must not keep her all to yourself. 
You must let me have some share of her!’ 

I caught her to my bosom: ‘ You shall — you shall!’ cried I, ‘my 
dear Sophy; we will all live for each other !’ 





Tue conversation with Sophy heightened the illusions of my mind ; 
and the manner in which she bad treated my day-dream, identified it 
with facts and persons, and gave it still more the stamp of reality. I 
walked about as one in a trance, heedless of the world around, and 
lapped in an elysium of the fancy. 

In this mood I met, one morning, with Glencoe. He accosted me 
with his asual smile, and was proceeding with some general observa- 
tions, but paused and fixed on me an inquiring eye. 

‘What is the matter with you !’ said he; ‘ you seem agitated ; has 
any thing in particular happened ?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ said 1, hesitating ; ‘at least nothing worth communi- 
cating to you.’ 

‘Nay, my dear young friend,’ said he, ‘ whatever is of sufficient 
importance to agitate you, is worthy of being communicated to me.’ 

‘Well; but my thoughts are running on what you would think a 
frivolous subject.’ 

‘ No subject is frivolous, that has the power to awaken strong feel- 


ings.’ 
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‘What think you,’ cate a hesitating, ‘ what think you of last v 

Glencoe almost started at the question. ‘ Do you call that a frivo- 
lous subject?’ replied he. Believe me, there is none fraught with 
such deep, such vital interest. If you talk, indeed, of the capricious 
inclination awakened by the mere charm of perishable beauty, I 
grant it to be idle in the extreme ; but that love which springs from the 
concordant sympathies of virtuous hearts; that love which is 
awakened by the perception of moral excellence, and fed by medi- 
tation on intellectual as well as personal beauty ; that is a passion 
which refines and ennobles the human heart. Oh, where is there a 
sight more nearly approaching to the intercourse of angels, tlran that 
of two young beings, free from the sins and follies of the world, 
mingling pure thoughts, and looks, and feelings, and becoming as it 
were soul of one soul, and heart of one heart! How exquisite the 
silent converse that they hold; the soft devotion of the eye, that 
needs no words to make it eloquent! Yes, my friend, if there be 
any thing in this weary world worthy of heaven, it is the pure bliss 
of such a mutual affection !’ 

The words of my worthy tutor overcame all farther reserve. ‘ Mr. 
Glencoe,’ cried I, blushing still deeper, ‘ J am in love !’ 

And is that what you were ashamed to tell me?’ Oh never seek 
to conceal from your friend so important a secret. If your passion 
be unworthy, it is for the steady hand of friendship to pluck it forth ; 
if honorable, none but an enemy would seek to stifle it. On nothing 
does the character and happiness so much depend, as on the first 
affection of the heart. Were you caught by some fleeting and super- 
ficial charm —a bright eye, a blooming cheek, a soft voice, or a 
voluptuous form—1I would warn you to beware; I would tell you 
that beauty is but a passing gleam of the morning, a perishable 
flower ; that accident may becloud and blight it, and that at best it 
must soon pass away. But were you in love with such a one as I 
could describe ; young in years, but still younger in feelings; lovely 
in person, but as a type of the mind’ s beauty ; soft in voice, in token 
of gentleness of spirit; blooming in countenance, like, the rosy tints 
of morning kindling with the promise of a genial day ; an eye beam- 
ing withthe benignity of a happy heart; a : cheerful temper, alive to 
all kind impulses, and frankly diffusing its own felicity ; a self-poised 
mind, that needs not lean on others for support ; an elegant taste, 
that can embellish solitude, and furnish out its own enjoyments'’ 

‘ My dear Sir,’ cried I, for [ could contain myself no longer, ‘ you 
have described the very person !’ 

‘ Why then, my dear young friend,’ said he, affectionately pressing 
my hand, ‘in God’s name, love on!’ 





For the remainder of the day, I was in some such state of dreamy 
beatitude as a Turk is said to enjoy, when under the influence of 
opium. It must be already manifest, how. prone I was to bewilder 
myself with picturings of the fancy, so as to confound them with ex- 
isting realities. In the present instance, Sophy and Glencoe had con- 
tributed to promote the transient delusion. Sophy, dear girl, had as usual 
joined with me in my castle-building, and indulged in the same train 
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of imaginings, while Glencoe, duped by my enthusiasm, firmly believed 
that I spoke of a being | had seen and known. By their sympathy 
with my feelings, they in a manner became associated with the Un- 
known in my mind, and thus linked her with the circle of my inti- 
macy. 

: the evening, our family party was assembled in the hall, to 
enjoy the refreshing breeze. Sophy was playing some favorite 
Scotch uirs on the piano, while Glencoe, seated apart, with his fore- 
head resting on his hand, was buried in one of those pensive reveries, 
that made him so interesting to me. 

‘What a fortunate being I am!’ thought I, ‘ blessed with such a 
sister and such a friend! I have only to find out this amiable Un- 
known, to wed her, and be happy! What a paradise will be my 
home, graced with a partner of such exquisite refinement! It will 
be a perfect fairy bower, buried among sweets and roses. Sophy shall 
live with us, and be the companion of all our enjoyments. Glencoe, 
too, shall no more be the solitary being that he now appears. He shall 
have a home with us. He shall have his study, where, when he 
pleases, he may shut himself up from the world, and bury himself in 
his own reflections. His retreat shall be sacred; no one shall intrude 
there; no one but myself, who will visit him now and then, in his 
seclusion, where we will devise grand schemes together for the im- 
provement of mankind. How delightfully our days will pass, in a 
round of rational pleasures and elegant employments! Sometimes 
we will have music; sometimes we will read; sometimes we will 
wander through the flower-garden, when 1 will smile with compla- 
cency on every tlower my wife has planted; while, in the long win- 
ter evenings, the ladies will sit at their work, and listen, with hushed 
attention, to Glencoe and myself, as we discuss the abstruse doctrines 
of metaphysics.’ 

From this delectable reverie, I was startled by my father’s slapping 
me on the shoulder: ‘ What possesses the lad? cried he; ‘ here 
have | been speaking to you half a dozen times, without receiving an 
answer.’ ° 

‘Pardon me, Sir,’ replied I; ‘ I was so completely lost in thought, 
that I did not hear you.’ 

* Lost in thought! And pray what were you thinking of? Some 
of your philosophy, I suppose.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ said my sister Charlotte, with an arch laugh, ‘I 
suspect Harry ’s in love again.’ 

‘And if I were in love, Charlotte,’ said I, somewhat nettled, and 
recollecting Glencoe’s enthusiastic eulogy of the passion, ‘ if 1 were 
in love, is that a matter of jest and laughter? Is the tenderest and 
most fervid affection that can animate the human breast, to be made 
a matter of cold-hearted ridicule ? 

My sister colored. ‘Certainly not, brother !—nor did I mean to 
make it so, or to say any thing that should wound your feelings. 
Had I really suspected you had formed some genuine attachment, it 
would have been sacred in my eyes; but — but,’ said she, smiling, 
as if at some whimsical recollection, ‘I thought that you—gyou 
might be indulging in another little freak of the imagination.’ 

‘I’ll wager any money,’ cried my father, ‘he has fallen in love 
@gain with some old lady at a window!’ 
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‘Oh no!’ cried my dear sister Sophy, with the most gracious 
warmth ; ‘ she is young and beautiful.’ 

‘From what I understand,’ said Glencoe, rousing himself, ‘ she 
must be lovely in mind as in person.’ 

I found my friends were getting me into a fine scrape. I began to 
perspire at every pore, and felt my ears tingle. 

‘ Well, but,’ cried my father, ‘ who is she !— what is she? Let us 
hear something about her.’ 

This was no time to explain so delicate a matter. I caught up my 
hat, and vanished out of the house. 

The moment | was in the open air, and alone, my heart upbraided 
me. Was this respectful treatment to my father — to such a father, 
too — who had always regarded me as the pride of his age — the 
staff of his hopes? It is true, he was apt, sometimes, to laugh at my 
enthusiastic flights, and did not treat my philosophy with due res- 
pect ; but when had he ever thwarted a wish of my heart? Was I 
then to act with reserve toward him, in a matter which might affect 
the whole current of my future life? ‘I have done wrong,’ thought 
I; ‘but it is not too late to remedy it. I will hasten back, and open 
my whole heart to my father !’ 

I returned accordingly, and was just on the point of entering the 
house, with my heart full of filial piety, and a contrite speech upon 
my lips, when I heard a burst of obstreperous laughter from my 
father, and a loud titter from my two elder sisters. 

‘A footstep! shouted he, as soon as he could recover himself; 
‘in love with a footstep ! Why, this beats the old lady at the window!’ 
And then there was another appalling burst of laughter. Had it 
been a clap of thunder, it could hardly have astounded me more 
completely. Sophy, in the simplicity of her heart, had told all, and 
had set my father’s risible propensities in full action. 

Never was poor mortal so thoroughly crest-fallen as myself. The 
whole delusion was at an end. I drew off silently from the house, 
shrinking smaller and smaller at every fresh peal of laughter; and 
wandering about until the family had retired, stole qufttly to my bed. 
Scarce any sleep, however, visited my eyes that night! I lay over- 
whelmed with mortification, and meditating how | might meet the 
family in the mornmg. The idea of ridicule was always intolerable 
to me; but to endure it on a subject by which my feelings had been 
so much excited, seemed worse than death. I almost determined, 
at one time, to get up, saddle my horse, and ride off, I knew not 
whither. 

At length, I came to a resolution. Before going down to break- 
fast, I sent for Sophy, and employed her as ambassador to treat for- 
mally in the matter. I insisted that the subject should be buried in 
oblivion; otherwise, I would not show my face at table. It was rea- 
dily agreed to; for not one of the family would have given me pain 
for the world. ‘They faithfully kept their promise. Nota word was 
said of the matter; but there were wry faces, and suppressed titters, 
that went to my soul; and whenever my father looked me in the 
face, it was with sucha tragi-comical leer — such an attempt to pull 
down a serious brow upon a whimsical mouth — that I had a thou- 
sand times rather he had laughed outright. 


(To BE CONTINUED.] 














The Iron Horse. 


THE IRON HORSE. 


THERE were noble steeds in the days of old, 
They were fierce in battle, in danger bold ; 
They clanked in armor, and shone in gold, 

And they bore their riders with lordly pride ; 
But the Iron Horsg, there were none like him! 
He whirls you along till your eye 's dim, 

Till your brain is crazed, and your senses swim, 

With the dizzy landscape on either side ! 


He springs away with a sudden bound, 
His hoof, unshoaden, spurns the ground, 
His nostril dashes its foam around, 
Like the first faint clouds of a thunder shower : 
And a stated moment he ever hath, 
When he rushes forth on his iron path, 
And wo to him who shall rouse his wrath, 
By curbing him in, beyond the hour! 


While other steeds must be champing hay, 
Must repose by night, and be fed by day, 
Let the Iron Horse have his level way, 
And he asks for no more than his fire and water. 
He wears no bridle, nor curbing-chain, 
He brooks no spur, and he needs no rein ; 
Only set him forth on the open plain, 
And he’|l be the last horse to weary or loiter ! 


All seasons and times he will fearless brave, 
Whether hot shines the sun, or th’ north winds rave ; 
He flies o’er the earth, and he rides the waves, 
Like a shadowy cloud o’er the harvest fields : 
He neighs aloud, as he dashes by, 
And the fire-sparks flash from his gleaming eye, 
And vales resound, and the hills reply, 
To the rapid rusk of the flashing wheels. 


His breath is hot as the siroc’s blast, 

As it hisses forth through his iron teeth, 

And it rolls up slow, when he hurries past, 
Like the morning mist, in a snowy wreath. 

@And you’d better stand in the van of war, 

Where the vollied death-shots fly free and far, 
And thousands fall, ere the fight is done, 
Than to cross the path that he flies upon, 

Whenever the ond gee! loud-rattling car, 
Like a thunder-gust, comes roaring on! 


But not alone for his matchless speed, 
Do we sing the praise of this noble steed. 
‘Such a fellow for business,’ the Yankees say, 
Can no where be found, in the old world or new; 
He will toil all night, he will toil all day, 
And its hard to tell what he cannotdo. 
With the old- ashioned method of working with tools, 
Our mechanics and artists have nearly all done; 
For they find it much easier to sit on their stools, 
While the work of twenty is done by one. 


Not only the s»* ep o° this Iron Horse 
Is such, that he leaves far behind in the course 
All the fleetest racers that ever were shod; 
He’s the fastest worKMAN that ever you saw; 
He’ll set more card-teeth, and braid more straw, 
Than all the fair maids from New-York to Cape Cod. 
To be sure he wont work alone, but then 
Not a fig would he give for his choice in men; 
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Only let him have one, howe’er loose his wits, 
And he’ll spin you a yarn, or knit youa stocking, 
With all the grave matrons that ever came flocking 

To a gossiping party in old Massachusetts. 


They say, beside, to raise cabbage and beets 

In an hour, is but one of his many feats ; 

He will warm your room, and cook your dinner, 
And when it is ready, he will tell you so; 

And to this, you must add, he’s a mere beginner, 
Who learned his trade scarce a year ago : 

The western men have taught him to mow, 
To plough the field, and grind their wheat, 

And he ’s all the same, in rain or snow, 
In the winter’s cold, or the summer’s heat. 


In the land of stern habits, he turns off clocks, 
With such a fearful rapidity, it shocks 
All the sober bounds of a man’s belief; 
Give him but rags, and lo! once or twice round, 
He’|l hand out a sook, all printed and bound, 
And paged off, in order, from leaf to leaf! 
If he learns for the future as fast 
As he has for a few years past, 
And acquires, by the way, the habit of meddling, 
The Yankees will certainly send him out peddling ! 


Had the animal lived in old Homer’s day, 

When Jupiter used such a store of thunder, 
The forges of Vulcan, where deep they lay, 

Half rending the crater of AZtna asunder 
With their ceaseless roar, and thundering shocks, 

Would have proved to be built for a useless trade ; 
And Vulcan, ruined by th’ fall of stocks, 

Would have turned the Cyclops off unpaid ; 
For a thunder-bolt, forged by the Iron Horse, 
And hurled by him on its flaming course, 

Would have proved to mortals a hotter curse, 
Would have bellowed louder, and blasted worse, 
Than all that the king of the gods ever hurled 
From his starry throne o’er a frighten’d world. 


It is human nature to make or mar; 

So in modern times they have taught him war ; 

And he,throws a ball, they say, moreover, ~ 

With perfect ease, from Calais to Dover. 

A common cannon, when once exploded, 

Will fire not another shot, till loaded ; 

He stops not to murder by such a dull scheme, 

For he pours his balls in a ceaseless stream. 

Had he stood in the straits of Thermopyle, 
With only one of the three hundred men, 
Who fought their last in the narrow glen, 

To turn his front on that tossing sea 

Of Persian plumes, as they onward came, 

He had stolen the fame of the Spartan name, 

And Xerxes’ ranks had been widely strown, 

In a sea of gore, that was all their own. 


Would you know still more of this noble steed ? 
The voice of the tempest is roaring loud, 

And the howling blasts, in their viewless speed, 
O’er the ocean are hurrying the darkening cloud. 

The Storm-Spirit rides on the foam-crested wave, 
And the Deep is roused to his fiercest wrath ; 

Oh! whose is the arm that hath power to save 
The vessel that flies on his stormy path ? 

The wrecks are whelmed in old ocean’s caves, 

And the sailors sink to their unknown graves, 

While their dirge is sung by the sounding waves. 
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But see! there’s a ship! yet it hath no sail ; 
Perchance it is strown on the rushing gale, 
But it hath no mast! still onward it comes, 
All bright and beautiful, alone, 
When the tempest howls, and the roused deep foams. 
She sends up a cloud, that is wreathed in fire! 
Ah! her hapless fate must full soon be known! 
The lightnings of heaven have smote her in ire: 
But no! those wreaths are too bright for smoke : 
*T is the rolling breath of the Iron Horse! 
In vain the winds from their caves have broke, 
He drags the ship on her foaming course ; 
With convulsive heaving, he paws the wave, 
And the ship hath no need of mast or sail, 
For his alone is the power to save 
From the gathered rage of the sea and gale! 


But not alone on the stormy sea, 

Not alone through the vales of the northern clime, 
Where he travels now so gloriously, 
Shall his destined path in the future be ; 
He shall cross the Alp and the Appenine, 
His voice shall be heard by the winding Rhine ; 

By the fallen fanes of the olden time ; 
He shall send the roar of his rolling car, 
Through the wide domains of the northern Czar; 
Through Sarmatia’s wilds, and the Switzer’s snows, 
And along the vales where the Danube flows ; 
Where the Moslem hears the Muezzin’s cry, 
‘To prayer! to prayer! he shall hurtle by ; 
Where the deep blue heaven of Asia smiles, 
O’er her storied plains and countless isles, 
And the flowers that breathe in the balmy air, 
Are bright as the pearls that are shining there ; 
Where the Afric sun pours his scorching beams 
On the thirsty sands and the wasted streams; 
Where the Pharaohs, in their kingly pride, 
Were rolled by night in the Red Sea’s tide, 
’Neath the palm-trees’ boughs, the banyan’s shade, 
His iron path-way shall yet be laid. 


On our mountain ridges his chariots gleam, 
He follows the track of the winding stream ; 
He will carry us forth from our early homes, 
To the fairy scenes of the glowing West, 
Where the Father of Waters in grandeur roams, 
Through broad savannahs in verdure drest. 
Away! away! with his ceaseless roar, 
The valley and stream he will hasten o’er; 
Away! away! where the prairie lies, 
Like an emerald sea, ’neath the fair blue skies, 
With naught in view save the waving grass, 
The flowers that bend as his chariots pass, 
And in black and fearful host afar, 
The countless herd of the buffalo, 
That start at the gleam of his shining car, 
And away, loud bellowing and thundering go, 
With a speed that no foot of the deer can surpass. 


The prairie-horses shall toss the mane, 
Tear the ground with their hoofs, and neigh aloud, 
When this stranger-steed o’er their free domain, 
Comes rushing on, like a flying cloud ; 
But he heeds them not, as he onward speeds, 
With a tread as loud as a thousand steeds. 
A sound shall be heard through the mountain caves, 
A sound, through the gloom of the pathless glen, 
Like the hollow murmur of breaking waves, 
Or the measured tramping of mail-clad men; 
’'T is the Iron Horse; he hath passed the bound 
Of the wild sierras that fenced him round ; 
He hath no more on the land to gain, 
His path is free to the western main! 
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THE WISEACRES 


NUMBER ONE, 


*Wise above that which is written.’ — Tne Buse. 


Tuere is, Mr. Eprror, a class of subjects, various to an extreme 
in the detail, yet in their general bearings closely related, on which, 
with your approval, I am inclined to figure a little in your journal ; 
writing at intervals, as I can find time ; smiling occasionally, and per- 
haps inducing others to smile ; aiming at the great interests of truth 
and virtue, and using all frankness and simplicity, with as much good 
nature as | can bring into play, in the pursuit of my object. 

Like Halleck’s Fanny, I have been younger once than I am now, 
and like almost every body else, | bave had my share of disap- 
pointments and vexations. Still, if 1 know my own heart, I am 
neither so old, nor so soured by misfortune, as to cherish any unnatu- 
ral resentment toward the world | live in. Let it pass. The time 
will soon be over ; and the world, even while it lasts, is well enough, 
if those who inhabit it would allow it to be what Gop, in his benevo- 
lence, intended it — his name be praised! It is the follies and vices 
of mankind that spoil every thing. 

All vice is folly ; but all follies are not of the same type. There 
is a folly of mere weakness, of imbecility of mind, the extreme of 
which is idiocy. This, though often culpable, as resulting more or 
less from ignorance of ‘what ought to be known, is yet so frequently 
allied to irretrievable calamity, and so generally associated in our 
contemplation with a notion of that kind, that we are scarce at liberty 
to laugh at its blunders, much less to assail it with severe reproof. 
Another sort of folly shows itself, not in weakness, but phrenzy ; not 
in want of intellectual power, but in some perversion of its aim, or 
action. ‘The mental machinery is strong, and perhaps of brilliant 
polish ; but a wheel displaced, or a band loosened,-has thrown its 
movements into hopeless perplexity. Here, too, reproach is silent ; 
and in place of ridicule, we are struck with consternation; looking 
at the spectacle as at a wreck in the same sea where we are sailing, 
and brought about by an inscrutable visitation, which, for aught we 
know, may next come upon ourselves. 

But there is a folly, and a most prevalent one, not within these 
limits, nor at all entitled to the forbearance they claim. It is a folly 
of affectation, of pretension, of ambitious eccentricity ; a vain folly, 
that plays the fool on purpose to be seen; a strenuous folly, that 
presses forward in pure love of itself and its doings ; a folly of con- 
ceited opinion, holding common example, not to say common sense, 
in scorn, just because it is common; a folly that piques itself upon 
all manner of singularities for their own sake ; eager for distinction 
in any form, however trivial, and upon any terms of purchase, how- 
ever silly or contemptible. Here is a source of living caricature, out 
of which the world is filled with curiosities, fit in every respect to 
be laughed at; the legitimate diversion of that strange faculty of 
our nature called, for lack of a better name, the love of the ladicrous. 
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Here Wit may let fly his arrows, without the guilt of murder, and 
Fun exhaust his risibilities in a field, if such there be on earth, of 
lawful merriment. 

Go where we will, there are beings of this kind to be met with. 
The chance is, that the very critic who remarks upon them, is himself 
among the number, and liable to be laughed at in turn. The poison 
is insidious. Its victim is often the last to notice its influence. Some 
men are total fools, some partial. How they came so, is generally a 
secret to themselves. With most, folly is an exception, not a rule. 
There are persons of infinite merit, who have yet a vein of indiscre- 
tion, on some fatal topic, which their wisdom never approaches, but 
at the hazard of being completely upset. This topic is sometimes 
one of science, sometimes of philosophy, sometimes of religion or 
morals ; sometimes of art, taste, manners. As there are monoma- 
niacs, so there are fools of a single subject. If a person lose the 
just conception of a fact of every-day occurrence, and which is of 
course necessary to the integrity of his common sense — take for in- 
stance the fact of his own identity, or his relationship in society, or 
the condition he is of —he is so far a deranged man; his intellects 
have, in that point, lost their moorings. In like manner, let him have 
the wisdom of Solomon, in general affairs, with a besetting sin of 
vanity, or other distorting misjudgment, in one solitary matter, and he 
may as well deserve to be the subject of a jest, as any that ever wore 
cap and bells. 

Indeed, great men are apt to be the most remarkable for their 
foibles. Dr. Johnson affected the bear; General Hamilton is said 
to have been vain of his personal appearance; the late venerable 
Doctor Mason piqued himself too much on intellectual energy, a 
thing he really had a great deal of. Doctor Channing, a living author 
of much merit, dives and strains after excessive depth and refinement ; 
while Mr. Van Buren, our people-kissing Absalom, looks rather to 
the surface of things, and finds the secret of his ‘ great strength’ in 
in smiles and placidity of face. 

There is no end to these oddities. Miss Martineau is a clever 
writer ; but let her mount her hobby of the political rights of women, 
and she is crazy at once. Even Reid, the philosopher, a professed 
follower of common sense, became blear-eyed and way-lost in the 
pursuit. Nor have the labors of Stuart, Cousin, and Company, 
availed to mitigate in the least the general ophthalmia of his school. 
Scarce a man, who has any thing positive in his character, but he may 
be followed into some nook of thought or sentiment, where he is be- 
side himself. Hear the French economists prate of possible immor- 
tality in this world. Hear Bentham upon codification. Hear Tooke 
on etymology. Hear the sectarian doctors, of all time, on what ‘he 
that runs may read’ and understand, in the sunshine of revelation. 
Hear Wordsworth rave about poetical diction, while his muse, in il- 
lustration, sings : 

* Suck, little babe, oh, suck again ! 


Hear, finally, Jackson on the law of the constitution ; Calhoun and 
McDuffie on state-rights; Noah Webster on lexicography ; and Sir 
Jonathan Oldbuck on ‘ castrametation’ and the ‘ Kaim of Kinprunes.’ 

Alas, that it should be so! And yet the cause is often apparent. 
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What a person is reputed, or imagines himself to excel in, he is sure 
to regard with a degree of favor dangerous to the balance of his cha- 
racter. A story told successfully, is likely to be told again, and to 
be followed up with others, till the performer becomes a story-teller 
by trade. Poets, painters, orators, are currently made in the same 
way. The first attempt, in every kind of enterprise, is an adventure. 
Success, or the near hope of it, leads to repetition. Habit ensues 
and the character is stamped. Adepts, especially those of the first 
grade, in particular arts and sciences, are commonly fancied to be 
born such. Here is the process of their birth. So long as just 
bounds of reason are kept, the process is a happy one. Unfortunately, 
those bounds are too often over-passed, and some ridiculous pecu- 
liarity or extravagance mistaken for high attainment. 

A person turns critic, perhaps. Practice improves him in his work, 
till he becomes self-confident and imperious; a man of strong sen- 
tences and weak conceits — the coxcomb of the reviews. Another 
takes to grammar or rhetoric, and becomes a man of rules; putting 
usage, and idiom, and nature, to the rack, for his rules’ sake. Hence 
the fool-pedagogue, and the bar or pulpit fool of eloquence. Under 
like influence, some lady-birds are all ‘accomplishment,’ as it is 
called ; all music, drawing, French, Italian, dress ; just as some of the 

male-puppets of Broadway are of late all beard, ear-locks, and mous- 
taches. That which, from any cause, engrosses the attention of indi- 
viduals, grows imperceptibly to an undue importance in their eyes, 
and makes a gradual conquest of their discretion concerning it. Say 
what we will ‘of the advantages arising from what is termed the ‘ di- 
vision of labor,’ in modern life, it has its disadvantages also. Like 
the one-sided policy of fashionable education, it gains a point or two, 
at the expense, perhaps, of many others. A char acter, to be perfect, 
must be largely and equally developed. To run it out in one direc- 
tion or another, beyond due proportion, is to distort it. And to this 
all partial studies and employments have an unavoidable tendency. 
What is a mere mathematician in science ? — a mere musician in art ? 
a mere dandy among gentlemen 

Necessity and duty lay us, it is true, under many constraints. We 
cannot be in all things what we would, nor do exactly our pleasure. 
But there is one thing we can at least avoid. We can avoid studious 
error. A fool by choice, and on deliberate purpose, is a fool indeed. 
And whether he be a fool total or partial, it is fair, and may be useful, 
to chide him. If he have great merits, so much the worse the ex- 
ample of his follies. If his follies prevail, and have few or no merits 
to contrast with, reproof has a less hopeful, but not a less exigent 
task. In either case, the public must be appealed to, There are no 
civil law penalties applicable. Folly is a subject for the justice of 
public opinion only; a dread tribunal, often imposed upon, but whose 
decisions are commonly right in the end. Let us bring our griefs 
into this court; and if we take care that our object be that of all just 

penal administrations, namely, not to inflict pain, but to prevent the 
repetition of offences, good may come of it. %. 


A VETERAN SMOKER. 


Here fast asleep, full six feet deep, and seventy summers ripe, 
(Grorce Tuomas lies, in hopes to rise, and smoke another pipe * 
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STANZAS. 


A SEPTEMBER EVENING ON THE BANKS OF THE MOSHASSUCK. 


‘ Now tothe sessious of sweet, silent thought, 
I summon up remembrance of things past.’ 
SHakspeare’s Sonnets. 


Acarn September’s golden day, 
Serenely still, intensely bright, 
Fades on the umbered hills away, 
And melts into the coming night : 
Again Moshassuck’s silver tide 
Reflects each green herb on its side, 
Each tasselled wreath and tangling vine, 
Whose tendrils o’er its margin twine. 


Il. 


And standing on its velvet shore, 

Where yesternight with thee I stood, 
I trace its devious course once more, 

Far winding on through vale and wood ; 
Now glimmering through yon golden mist, 
By the last, glinting sunbeams kissed, 
Now lost where lengthening shadows fall 
From hazel-copse and moss-fringed wall. 


Near where yon rocks the stream inurn, 
The lonely gentian blossoms still, 
Still wave the star-flower and the fern, 
O’er the soft outline of the hill; 
While far aloft, where pine trees throw 
Their shade athwart the sunset glow, 
Thin vapors cloud the illumined air, 
And parting day-light lingers there. 


Iv. 


But ah! no longer thou art near, 
This varied loveliness to see, 
And I, though fondly lingering here, 
To-night can only think on thee. 
The flowers which late thy hand caressed, 
Still lie unwithered on my breast, 
And still thy footsteps print the shore, 
Where thou and I may rove no more! 


v. 


Again | hear the flute-like fall 
Of water from yon distant dell, 
The beetle’s hum, the cricket’s call, 
And, far away, that evening bell; 
Again, again those sounds I hear, 
Yet oh, how desolate and drear 
They seem to-night; how like a knell 
The music of that evening bell! 


vi. 


Again the new moon in the west, 
Scarce seen upon yon golden sky, 

Hangs o’er the mountain’s purple crest, 
With one pale planet burning nigh ; 

And beautiful her pearly light, 

As when we blessed its beams last night ; 

But thou art o’er the far blue sea, 

And I can only think on thee. 





Saran H Wuartman. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


WE are not among those who are very anxious to see an American 
school of painting. Schools of all kinds are apt to be wedded to 
particular styles, and are only really excellent in that which they have 
adopted as their own. We wish to perceive an endeavor ou the part 
of our artists to arrive at the greatest perfection in every department 
of the art, whether it be after the Roman, Flemish, English, or 
French schools. Our painters are too apt to think, and the public are 
too apt to require, that every work produced on this side of the At- 
lantic should be peculiarly American, in character and execution. 
This, we think, is carrying national feelings and prejudices a little 
too far; it is, in fact, too democratic for our notions, and if persisted 
in, will narrow down the efforts of our artists to a very small com- 
pass. The space we cover, in the history of the world, is as yet very 
limited ; and to confine our painters or sculptors to subjects drawn 
from this source alone, would produce a monotony, that would be as 
tedious and chilling, as at length it would be painful and disgusting. 
Already Indian scenes and Indian subjects have almost surfeited us. 
Tawny complexions, uncouth drapery, aud unvaried expression of 
figure and countenance, may offer novelty for a while, but a refined 
mind will soon become wearied with them. 

Those who advocate an American school, are constantly crying out 
to our artists, ‘ Paint from Nature.’ In this sentiment they seem to 
imagine that all true excellence consists. We certainly would not 
condemn the notion of always keeping nature before our eyes, when 
we attempt to do any thing truly great and original. But there are 
two ways of looking at Nature. There are those who look at her 
with ‘a cultivated, “and those who look at her with an unculti- 
vated eye, To illustrate this, in a familiar manner, we would in- 
stance the landscapes recently published in Englend, of American 
scenery, and the views of the same scenery, published by some 
of our artists in this country. In both we find the same atten- 
tion bestowed upon the drawing, outline, and perspective, but as un- 
like each other as possible in tone, color, and effect. One draws it 
as he would a map, with square and compass; the other, preserving 
the same fidelity, so arranges the light and shade, as to produce a fas- 
cinating and glowing picture. The one gives us Nature in her every- 
day dress, unvarnished, unadorned, and unattractive ; the other seizes 
her in her happiest moments, when sunshine and gladness clothe her 
in her richest and most enticing apparel. The power of thus placing 
nature before us in her happiest moments, is the peculiar prerogative 
of genius; but of genius cultivated and refined by long study, and an 
intimate acquaintance with the principles of the picturesque, the 
sublime, and the beautiful. Intense application to the leading prin- 
ciples of taste, we know is repugnant to the great majority of man- 
kind ; and it is on this account that a superficial manner is so uni- 
versal and alluring. Buta superficial manner cannot earn a substan- 
yore reputation ; and he who aims at popularity by courting momentary 

applause, will sooner or later find that he has been pursuing a phantom 
that has led him onward to his ruins. The idea, therefore, of estab- 
lishing an American school of painting, by an exclusive study of 
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nature, without first acquiring a knowledge of the great principles 
of the art, is as idle as it is pernicious and deceptive. 

A painter, to become really great, should be familiar with every 
thing that appertains to human character, as well as with every thing 
that has form, color, or expression. He must paint for all ages, all 
times, and all countries. Like Shakspeare, he must address him- 
self to the human heart, be the fashions, language, and notions what 
they may. ‘Todo this, he must be familiar with the works of those 
who have preceded him in the great race for fame, and whom the 
world has pronounced as masters in their professions. He must un- 
derstand clearly and distinctly the principles that have guided them 
in their career, and never rest satisfied, until he has mastered their 
most difficult and trying efforts. When this is accomplished, we 
have no fear of his wedding himself to any particular manner, or 
identifying himself with any particular school. His field will be the 
world, and the world will award him the praise, then so justly his due. 

Next to having our artists familiar with the principles of taste, the 
public that patronise and sustain them should not be behind hand in 
possessing the same knowledge. In England, France, and Italy, the 
patrons of the arts are, generally speaking, almost as well acquainted 
with what constitutes a fine painting, as the artists themselves; and 
this offers to the man of genius a real incentive to redouble his exer- 
tions in his efforts to produce great works. ‘To such an extent is this 
observable to travellers in those countries, that it is an every-day mat- 
ter to encounter spectators in an exhibition-room, discoursing upon 
the merits of a work with all the judgment and good taste of the 
most profound connoisseur. But this is not the case here. If a pic- 
ture strikes the eye, by its violent contrast of color, or awakens some 
association of childhood, or is novel in the manner of its execution, 
we are at once enraptured with its author, and forthwith pronounce 
him a second Michael Angelo or Raphael. The walls of private 
dwellings, instead of being enriched with a few works of a choice 
and rare character, are crowded with wretched portraits, and vile co- 
pies of old paintings, that have been purchased merely because they 
are cheap ! 

To correct public taste, we know, is a difficult task ; but to lead 7, 
is more practicable; and on the part of the artists and the public press, 
imperative. The system of puffing, so prevalent among us, should 
be discountenanced at once. It should be understood that no indivi- 
dual, no matter how splendid his genius, can produce works truly 
great, without years of intense labor and study. In the language of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, it should be understood that the life of man is 
too short to enable any one to arrive at perfection, and that nothing 
but constant practice, great experience, and a powerful mind, can 
earn an enduring reputation. Whenthe public once understand this, 
their decision will be more tardy, but more permanent. And so 
many young aspirants will not appear before us, to pass away like a 
meteor, leaving not even a trace of their existence behind them. 

For some fifteen years past, the writer has been a close and atten- 
tive observer of the progress of the fine arts in this country; and 

during this period has been repeatedly struck with the appearance of 
new candidates for fame, who, after exhibiting every sign of future 
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greatness, have in a little time wena away, and he lost to us for- 
ever. On examining into the cause of this sudden extinguishment 
of promising talents, it has invariably been found that it is attribu- 
table to the extraordinary applause which has been bestowed upon 
their first efforts. ‘They have been led to suppose that their know- 
ledge of the art was complete, when in fact they were but in its very 
rudiments. ‘They have reposed upon their fancied perfection, and 
never discovered their error, until they found themselves supplanted 
in public opinion by other candidates equally brilliant in their career, 

for the moment, but doomed to the same short-lived and shadowy 
reputation. 

The press is certainly answerable for much of this disappointment 
in early genius. We can scarcely take up a journal of the day, but 
we find init some extravagant article upon the work of some young 
tyro in the arts. Whether this is owing to the good nature of our 
editors, in wishing well to every young aspirant, or whether it ari- 
ses from ignorance in judging of their works, we will leave it for 
others to determine. Certain we are, that the effect is most perni- 
cious to public taste, and destructive to the future prospects of the 
objects of their notice. Articles should be written only by those who 
are fully competent to judge well and truly; and articles of this cha- 
racter will always carry upon their face an evidence of their value, 
by the thorough acquaintance they will exhibit of every part of the 
works they criticize. Instead of applying the general terms, that 
this is ‘ beautiful,’ or that is ‘ bad,’ they will point out why they are 
beautiful or bad; and thus enable their readers to judge for them- 
selves, and be improved by the examination. 

Next to the public press, the artists themselves, who have earned 
a substantial reputation, should be responsible, in some measure, for 
the low standard of taste among us. If they will administer to the 
groveling fancy of the ignorant and pedantic, by painting pictures 
suited only to inferior imaginations, on their beads must rest the con- 
sequences of a superficial taste in the community. The plea that 
works of this kind will alone find a purchaser, is no excuse, with any 
reasonable man. Painting then becomes a trade, and those who are 
compelled to give it this character, had better seek employment in 
the other walks of life, where a more lucrative, if a less honorable, 
destiny awaits them. Portraits and unmeaning fancy-pieces may 
find buyers, but elevated subjects alone will enable Painting to hold 
her station by the side of her sister arts, Poetry and Music. 

There is an indolence among a large portion of our established ar- 
tists, that is inexcusable. It undoubtedly arises from absence of 
competition, and the want of those great works of the old masters, 
both of which are essential to awaken a proper ambition among them. 
But it strikes us that they do not avail themselves of the means of 
study and improvement within their reach. ‘Those who have visited 
the life and antique schools of the English and French academies, 
must have remarked the singular sensations produced by noticing 
men grown gray with age still drawing from the studies before them, 
with all the industry and zeal of the youngest students. But this is 
not so with us. Even the occasional visitation imposed upon the 
older members, by nearly all our academies, to instruct and guide the 
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student, is dispensed with, of late. The consequence is, that the 
little knowledge obtained in early years, is allowed to rust and be- 
come useless, through mere indolence and inattention. 

It may be a question of some doubt, whether the fine arts will ever 
receive the same encouragement in this country that they have re- 
ceived in other countries. Wealth changes hands too frequently, to 
permit the same outlay in the establishment of private galleries ; and 
unfortunately, the few that do possess the means, want the taste so 
necessary to make them appreciate or collect valuable works. In 
other countries, a real good picture, or piece of statuary, passes like 
an heir-loom through many generations, and is venerated and prized, 
not more for its real merits as a work of art, than for the kindred 
associations it awakens in the bosom of its possessor. With us, the 
rich man dies, and his goods and chattels vanish before the wand of 
the auctioneer. 

In saying that the fine arts may never receive the same encourage- 
ment here as in other countries, let us not be misunderstood. There 
will undoubtedly be greatsums of money expended, annually, by the 
American people, in the purchase of paintings, but the amount will 
be scattered over a wide surface, and be spent generally in small sums 
on very indifferent works. Public institutions formed for the express 
purpose of encouraging the arts, may remedy the evil: but we know 
of only one of the kind in the country, and the praise of originating 
this work belongs to our friends in Boston. They have begun to 
form a collection of pictures, which is thus far highly creditable to 
them; and this leads us to the suggestions we wish to make, for the 
establishment of a similar gallery in this city, and with which we will 
close our remarks on this subject, for the present. 

The establishment of a public gallery, that shall be open at all 
seasons, and accessible to all, consisting of some of the best works of 
ancient and modern masters, would tend more to the improvement of 
public tasteyand a correct style in our artists, than all the schools, 
public lectures, and annual exhibitions, that have ever appeared 
among us. Here our artists would be able to compare their works 
with a standard that would not vary with every change of public 
opinion; and here the public would be able to gather information, 
that would make them ashamed of their readiness to appreciate the 
gaudy, the superficial, and the extravagant, at the expense of the 
chaste, the elevated, and the beautiful. 

That such a gallery could be established here, we can hardly 
doubt, when we reflect upon the large amounts annually expended 
upon other institutions for instruction and amusement. To divide the 
burden of raising the necessary means, by making each share of a 
small amount, could scarcely fail of insuring success to the under- 
taking. Will not some of our public spirited and influential men un- 
dertake it? It will certainly redound to their credit, as much as it 
will to the city at large. We would not have it originate with the 
artists, but with their patrons, and the lovers of the arts generally. 
We would allow them every privilege, to use it for their improve- 
ment and instruction; but we would have them disconnected with it, 


that all heart-burnings and jealousies might be avoided at the 
commencement. 


VOL. XIV. 56 
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We hope those who honor us with a perusal of this articie, wall 
think of it seriously, and if they view it as we do, let then set about 
the task of starting it with the ardor and good feeling that have cha- 
racterized the commencement of other works for the public good. 


THE GUARDIAN MIMOSA. 





‘A species of the Mimosa drops its branches whenever any person approaches it, seeming as if 
it saluted those who retired under its shade : this mute hospitality has so endeared this tree to the 
Arabians, that the injuring or cutting it down is strictly prohibited.’ 


Nriesunr’s ‘I'RAVELS IN ARABIA. 


A evarpIAn angel art thou, bless’d tree, 
Outspreading thy sheltering arms o’er me; 

A kindly spirit I know thou art, 

Of a cheerful faith, and a loving heart ; 

I gaze through thy leaves on the midnight skies, 
And fancy Tesanee of Paradise 

Shine through those vistas, dark and bright, 

As they glisten and gleam in the fair moonlight ! 


Have I not shielded thee, beautiful tree, 

From the pitiless rage of the Osmanli? 

And the reckless Frank, with unsparing blow, 
Would have laid thy fragile branches low. 

*T is an idle dream, but I iain would deem, 

As quiver thy leaves in the bright sunbeam, 
As thy branches wave in the tranquil air, 
Fhat my Leila’s spirit is linger:ng there; 
Those pensile boughs by the soft wind fanned, 
Seem fraught with the light of the spirit land. 


In the roseate flush of her sweet spring tide, 
Azrael claimed my fawn-eyed bride ; 

When the sunlight fell on oe early grave, 

A pitying welcome thy branches gave ; 
Heart-broken, 1 shrunk from each human eye, 
And fled to thy silent sympathy ; 

I marked thy flexile sprays uncurl, 

Thy branches droop, and thy leaves unfurl ; 
My arms around thy trunk I wreathed, 

And ‘ Allah’s will be done!’ I breathed. 


A hallowed calmness o’er me stole, 

Thy mute caresses soothed my soul ; 
My spirit would no longer wear 

The hopelessness of dark despair ; 

A fountain in the waste, wert thou, 

One star upon the misty brow 

Of heaven ; one line of light, one gleam 
Of splendor on the moonlit stream. 


At early dawn, thy branches spread 
Their arching tendrils o’er my head ; 
Ever at eventide I strayed, 

And revelled in thy grateful shade; 

A fitting shrine, a temple fair, 

To echo forth my vesper prayer ; 

My guardian angel thou, blessed free, 
A simple song I proffer thee ; 

A kindly spint I know thou art 

Of cheerful faith, and a loving heart! 


ges 
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Gimctvack the fourth. 





BY HARRY FRANCO. 





TIME’S TRACKS, 


GENTLE Reaper: I would not willingly lead you into error, and 
therefore I will honestly confess, that the title which I have given to 
this Gimcrack has no more connexion with its subject than the name 
of a boy has with his character. But essays must have names, as well 
as men and towns; and if any of my ingenious readers should feel 
dissatisfied with the title of this article, he may address me on the 
subject through the post-office, and when I collect my ‘works’ for 
publication in another form, I will adopt any other name that may be 
suggested to me. 

Lord Brougham has very justly defined true greatness to consist of 
being in advance of one’s time; and the poets and philosophers who 
have found most favor with the world, are those who have been mind- 
ful of this plain truth; and taking heed to the injunction of Saint 
Paul, have left the things that were behind, and have reached for- 
ward to those things which are before ; while we have lately seen an 
instance of the ill effects of neglecting this wise course, in the failure 
of a great poet in a neighboring city, who, in the choice of his sub- 
ject, went back to the days of the antediluvians. With such a mel- 
ancholy instance of misapplied genius before my eyes, it would be 
little less than literary suicide, were I to seek in history for the 
materials wherewith to season the entremets that I have undertaken to 
serve up for the guests who sit at O.p Knicx.’s table. I shall there- 
fore make a long arm, and reach forward into the dominions of pos- 
terity, and gather up such crumbs as come within the reach of my 
fingers. 

So— what is this? Nothing short of a newspaper. That was a 
lucky grab. We will now see what our descendants are doing. 

That was along arm that I put forth, beyond dispute. It appears 
I have reached into that distant period when the friends of human 
rights have carried their plans beyond the wildest dreams of the pre- 
sent day. Women enjoy the same privileges as men; servants are 
unknown, and all government at an end; and such is the perfect 
equality of mankind, that the strong tyrannize over the weak with 
impunity, since there are no legal restraints to hinder, and the hardest 
fends off. But still the world is improving, and the inmates of the 
nursery are contending for their rights. The paper that I have 
grasped in my hand is the ‘ Minors’ Mrrror,’ and is edited by an 
association of infants. It differs but little from many of the papers 
of the present day, except that the paper is of a finer texture, and the 
typography is greatly superior to any thing seen in this generation. 
The first article on the outside page is headed ‘ Watu-Srreet,’ and 
is of course devoted to that endless subject, the currency. The next 
is headed ‘ Trape,’ and as there appears to be some novelty in the 
editor’s remarks, I will indulge the reader with a quotation : 

‘Trade, during the past week, has been unusually dull; shop- 
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keepers make great complaints of a falling off in the demand for some 
articles which are usually, at this season, in request. A dealer in 
marbles states, that since the annual meeting of the juveniles, his 
sales have fallen off one third; cocoa-nut cakes, however, are in 
some request, and we have heard of a sale as high as twelve fora 
shilling ; pea-nut candy is freely offered at a penny, and holders ap- 
pear extremely desirous of sales; hard boiled eggs remain as they 
were, but ginger beer is decidedly lively ; crullers and dough-nuts are 
firm at quotations; molasses candy has experienced a still farther de- 
cline. ‘The old lady who keeps a stand in Broadway, near what was 
once Maiden-lane, effected a considerable sale yesterday afternoon of 
mint-sticks, but the terms have not yet transpired. As the holidays 
are approaching, we may confidently look for a return of former 
prices; and as the quarterly allowances to boys under twelve years 
will then become due, a considerable amount of pennies will be 
thrown into circulation, which cannot but have a favorable influence 
on the dealers in tin trumpets, a branch of industry which, we are 
sorry to learn, is laboring under great depression.’ 

Next follows a column of miscellaneous items, from which the fol- 
lowing are selected : 

‘Ancient Sports.— We are always happy to remark any thing 
like a return to the simple habits and tastes of our ancestors; for al- 
though we are strenuous advocates for improvement, it must be al- 
lowed that our progenitors excelled in certain acts of bon hommie, of 
which we are miserably deficient. Considerable excitement was 
yesterday occasioned, and no small amusement, by a revival of the 
ancient custom of dancing for eels in Catharine Market. The per- 
formers were two black gentlemen, and the prize was a large bunch 
of splits : the winner’s name was Jinquez, a descendapt of that famous 
prince who landed on our shores above two centuries since. After 
the dance was over, the spectators adjourned to the Spread Eagle 
Tavern, where they were regaled with oyster-soup, served up in the 
old style, with pepper-corns and alspice.’ 

‘A deputation of boys waited upon the mayor last evening, te de- 
mand satisfaction for an affront put upon a child by the name of Epe- 
netus Eglintoun, by one of the aldermen of the forty-eighth ward. 
The facts of the case, as we gather from the chairman of the depu- 
tation, are these: as Master Epenetus was trundling his hoop down 
the Eighty-fourth Avenue, in the quiet enjoyment of his rights, he 
chanced to run butt against the legs of Alderman Sopht Soaph, doing 
no other damage to the city dignitary, than slightly lacerating one of 
his rather exuberant calves ; and for this trifling offence, he had the 
unparalleled audacity to pull the boy’s ears. As soon as the matter 
became known, a tremendous excitement was the consequence; a 
meeting was called, at which the most enthusiastic speeches were 
made, and several very severe resolutions were passed, without a 
dissenting voice. A committee was immediately appointed, who 
waited upon the mayor, and demanded the instant removal of the 
offender, One of the committee was the alderman’s youngest son, 
who was very loud in his denunciations of his father. We have not 
yet heard the nature of the mayor's reply, but as soon as it is received, 
an extra will be issued from this office.’ 
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‘Hicuty Inrerestine.— A very full meeting of young gentlemen 
under the age of ten years, took place last night in Young Lion’s 
Hall, to receive the report of the committee appointed to inquire 
into the expediency of abolishing leading-strings from the nursery. 
The fifth resolution was offered by Washington Adams, and seconded 
by Jenkins Thomson, in a speech of great power; the thrillingness of 
the interest excited, was of the most intense kind. The resolution was 
to this effect : 

‘Resotvep, That in the opinion of this meeting, leading-strings are 
a relic of the barbarous customs of our barbarous ancestors, and that 
we are bound by every principle of honor and liberty to wage an 
exterminating war against them, and that we will do so.’ 

‘ Thir,’ said Mr. Adams, ‘ Mither Prethident, in rithing to thecund 
thith motion, I feel my bothom thwelling, with thoze pecooliar emo- 
thions which gwate men have all felt on gwate occathions. Thir, 
when I look abroad into that animated nature tho beautifully de- 
sthwibed by the immortal Goldthmith, I look in wain for leading- 
strings. Which of the animals in all kweation leadth ith young by 
stwings? Do birds? do fisheth? dotherpenth? No, Mither Pre- 
thident, no. It ith man alone that pwesumes to lead ith young with 
stwingth! Thir, thothiety has much to unlearn, ath well ath to learn, 
before mankind can be resthored to ith owiginal wights. I wepeat 
onth more, it ith time that thith odioth awithtocwatic obthervance 
wath abolished.’ 

‘Mr. Adams, after enchaining his auditory for the space of an hour, 
with the soundest views, expressed in the most thrilling words, sat 
down amid tremendous cheering. But silence was no sooner restored, 
than it was immediately broken by a great overgrown man, with a 
pair of bushy whiskers, and a gruff voice, who had the audacity to 
address the president in the following manner: ‘ It strikes me, Mr. 
President, that the little gentleman who last spoke, is suffering very 
severely from that juvenil: complaint called the lispth.’ It is needless 
to add, that the intruder was answered by the most scornful silence.’ 

On the last page of the paper, the editor delivers himself of the 
following curious observations in his notices to correspondents : 

‘ An opinion appears to be current in society, that the publisher of 
a newspaper is bound to print all the communications that he may 
receive on any subject, whether the sentiments that they contain be 
congenial with his own, or not; but such is not the view that we take 
of the matter. Although we live in an age when a man has a right 
to do wrong, so free is human will, yet we are not so far advanced in 
freedom, that a man can be compelled to do wrong to himself, to 
oblige another. That day may arrive, but it has not yet. We wish 
that these remarks may be considered by the writers of poetry, of all 
kinds, as intended expressly for them; and in an especial manner, 
for the translators of German doggerel. These latter gentlemen 
seem to think that as the art of printing is of German origin, the 
whole force of the press should be devoted to villanous translations 
of incomprehensible verses out of that language. We have now on 
hand several large baskets, full of Germanic verses, besides an innu- 
merable number of essays on the genius of Goethe. The worst of it 
is, that these things are written by children, whose time and talents 
might be devoted to better purposes. 
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‘ From the above remarks, ‘G. B.,’ ‘ Philo Novalis,’ ‘ P. T.,’ anda 
score of others, will learn the reason why their effusions have not 
been printed in our columns. But to show our willingness to yield 
to the spirit of the age, we will print one of these communications ; 
and that we may not be accused of partiality, we dip our hand into. a 
basket, and here is the first paper that we caught; but it shall be the 
last : 

TO A BROKEN PIPE. 


TRANSLATED OUT OF THE GERMAN OF KRUNTZ, FOR THE MINORS MIRROR. 


BY SIMMPEL SIMMPSON. 





Aut nature obeys ali nature’s laws, 
Because, 
Whatever is perfect, as all must see, 
With its own perfections must agree, 
T is simple as simple rule of three. 
Straws 
Are borne on the breast of the terrible blast, 
Which makes the world stand all aghast, 
Which wakes the deep, 
From its quiet sleep, 
And shivers the towering mast. 


Then castles are overthrown, 
With churches hoary grown, 
And all over the town, 
Houses come tumbling down, 
The breaking, shaking, dashing, smashing blast 
All things to earth will cast ; 
And all things brittle must be broken 
By the tempest’s stroken ! 
And when all things give way, 
So must pipe of clay. 


Ah! pipe of clay! once through thy slender stem, 
Thou fair tobacco-gem ! 
Did smoke-imbibing scholar placid draw, 
As boy sucks cider through an oaten straw, 
When stuck within his jaw, 
Like transcendental German, or a squaw, 
That vegetable essence, blue and thin, 
Smelling enough to make old Sathan grin; 
Offspring of Time and Earth, light-pinioned daughter, 
More palpable than air, but less than wat... 


But now thy day is done, 
Poor blighted, banished, brittle, broken one! 
Thy stem cannot be mended, 
Thy days are ended, 
And he who smoked thee, can, if he is willing, 
Purchase a dozen like thee, for a shilling. 


Ah! pipe of clay! when I have done my do, and said my say, 
Penned my last penning, and my last speech spoken, 
I too shall be cast out, contemned and broken ; 
The fire of life put out, and that this vapor 
Life’s smoke, the soul, extinguished like a taper ; 
Oh soul! less palpable than air, th’ ideal 
Hath nought so slight as thou, nor yet as real: 
The smallest mite that microscopic power 
E’er gave a being, is a mighty tower, 
Oh! reason’s wonder, when compared with thee, 
And Egypt’s pyramid the slightest flower 
Elooming and dying all within an hour, 
Enduring essence, when compared with thee !’ 
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One department of the ‘ Minors’ Mirror’ is devoted to reviews of 
new books; and, judging from the number under notice, authors 
must have increased at a fearful rate. Indeed, the editors express an 
opinion, that were it not contrary to the spirit of the age, they should 
propose a law making ita capital offence for any publisher to issue a 
work written by a child under ten years of age. The art of criticism 
appears to have attained to great perfection with our descendants, as 
will appear from the following remarks : 

‘ We have this week received sixteen hundred and eighty-five new 
books, of which : 

‘Three hundred and ten are theological, and consequently either 
above or below criticism. 

‘Ten hundred and ninety are tales and novels, and are all without 
exception most atrociously vile ; but notwithstanding their utter want 
of merit, we should notice them at greater length, did not each one of 
them contain that immaculate word, eLorious. We have long since 
given notice, that we will not review a work in which it appears. 

‘One hundred and forty are historical works, and being as usual full 
of lies, are not of a character to merit a more particular notice. 

‘Forty-five are essays on the characters in SHAKSPEARE’s plays, and 
are calculated to excite some astonishment in the minds of readers, 
as they furnish abundant proof that there are forty-five persons in this 
enlightened age, incapable of appreciating the great genius of the 
only dramatic poet that the world has yet known. 

‘ Seventy-five are essays on the genius of GorTuEe; but as we are 
among those who deny that the libidinous old scribbler had any par- - 
ticular genius, it cannot be expected that we should waste our time 
in noticing the rigmarole of those who maintain a contrary opinion. 

‘ Twenty are on the subject of an International Copy-right. Asa 
celebrated philosopher has predicted that the millennium is near at 
hand, perhaps there is a possibility of the claims of authors receiving 
some attention from those who are most indebted to them. 

‘ Three are metaphysical ; and all that we have to remark in refer- 
ence to them, is, that we perceive balderdash has not yet had its day. 

‘One is on chemical affinities ; but as the author has filled the greater 
part of his book with a preface, in which he traduces a score or 
two of most excellent names, we shall say nothing more in relation 
to it. 

‘One is an essay on architecture, and right welcome would it be, if 
it contained one new idea, or even one just old one, on the subject of 
which it professes to treat ; but as it does not, we pass it by. 

‘ We have also a monstrous heap of new periodicals at our elbow, 
but as we do not find any thing in them commendatory of ourselves, 
we have nothing favorable to say of them.’ 

Some of the advertisements are very curious. A bookseller in Nas- 
sau-street announces a work in-press, under the superintendence of 
the Antiquarian Society, giving a faithful account of the rise and 
overthrow of the sect of strirep pies; but by far the largest number 
of advertisements are of confectionary articles, paper kites, colored 
marbles, tee-to-tums, and other articles suited to the wants of the read- 

ers of the paper. 
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A premonitory symptom of approaching dinner, warns me to leave 
posterity to take care of itself. So, gentle reader, let us leave Op 
Knick., and take some refreshments. H. F. 


THE LOST CHURCH. 


Tus poem, so imaginative and beautiful in the original, is from the German of UnLAND; a writer 
who, although inferior in fire and strength to ScHiLter, has, according to Professor WILSON, more 
pretensions than any other German poet, to lead as the Coryphzeus of modern minstrels. 


Orr in yon drear and lonely wood, 
A hollow sound is heard on high, 
Far echoing through the solitude, 
Though none its hidden source descry; 
*T is said that once a chapel stood 
Within the forest’s darkest gloom, 
That many a pilgrim trod those paths, 
Now lone and silent as the tomb. 


Once wandering in that lonely wood, 
Where not a foot-mark prints the sod, 
From all the woes and wrongs of earth, 
My soul ascended to its God ; 
When lo! in that hushed wilderness, 
I heard a loud and pealing knell ; 
The higher my devotion soared, 
The louder boomed that pealing bell. 


While thus in heavenly musings rapt, 
My mind from outward sights withdrawn, 
Some power had caught me from the earth, 
And far into the heavens upborne; 
Methought a hundred years had passed, 
While thus entranced I lay, 
When a bright vista through the clouds 
Seemed opening far away. 


The silent heavens were softly blue, 
.The sun was full and bright, 

And a proud minster shone in view, 
All in the golden light ; 

Among the radiant clouds it seemed, 
On mighty wings, to rise, 

Till all its pointed turrets gleamed, 
Far-flaming through the skies! 


The bell with clear resounding peal 
Rang through the rocking tower ; 

No human hand had touched the string, 
It felt the storm-wind’s power. 

My bosom trembling like a bark 

ashed by the ocean’s foam, 

I trod with faltering, fearful joy, 

Beneath the nm dome . 


A light, soft as the golden gloom, 
Of summer moonlight, threw 

From the stained inlaw, broad and high, 
A dim unearthly hue; 

There forms of all the sainted dead, 
With mystic meaning rife, 

On storied pane and sculptured stone, 
Seemed kindling into life. 
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Low at the altar’s foot I kneeled, 
Pierced through with awe and ‘dread, 

For, traced upon the vaulted roof, 
Were heav: nly glories spread : 

Yet when I raised my eyes once more, 
The vaulted roof w as gone; 

Wide open was heaven's loity door, 
And every veil withdrawn. 


What wondrous visions I beheld, 
What sounds were in the air, 
Sweet as the wind-harp’s thrilling tone, 
Loud as the trumpet’s blare — 
These mortal tongue may never tell; 
Let him who fain would prove, 
Panse when he hears that pealing bell, 
In yonder twilight greve. 8. H.W. 


THE THREE FRIENDS. 


BY GRACE GRAFTON. 


In the early ages of Christianity, when the mild doctrines of Jesus, 
and his pure and upright morality, shed a light over the world, un- 
known before, and softened the hardened heart of reason to the holy 
voice of truth; in that fair dawn of virtue and of peace, when the 
powers of evil trembled, and os cowering into the shades be- 
low; their great commander, the arch-enemy of man, summoned 
then wand his ebon throne, ‘aad thus bespoke them : 

‘Friends and fellow-laborers ! faithful coadjutors in the cause of 
evil !— our power on earth is onthe wane. A fatal star has arisen 
in the east, which tells of peace and fellowship, and all the good and 
perfect things that descend to man from heaven, in the train of true 
religion. And ye have forsaken the pleasant paths of earth; have 
fled abashed to hide your unsightly forms in this my grim domain. 
Yet dream not that here ye shall abide in idleness ; that while there 
are souls for the winning, yon fair orb shall hold them unmolested, till 
heaven’s wide portals open to receive their own. No, no! — not so 
shall the great fight be abandoned. Rouse yourselves, powers of evil ! 
Fly forth at night, and hang on the wings of the morning, and even at 
noon-day defy the holy messengers w ho, in their Master’s name, are la- 
boring to secure fallen man from my legitimate sway. Ye answer not! 
Ye hang your wan visages, and roil your distorted eyes in helpless in- 
famy. Oh! that [could make you look less hideous ! — but I am fall- 
eu, fallen!’ sighed the archangel rained, ‘and your master’s fate is on 
you;’ and strange to say, tears, ~scaldi ing tears, rolled heavily, like molten 
lead, over his cheeks, and left deep furrows there — everlasting traces 
of hia grief, when the Redeemer came. And there was grief among hia 
followers ,and mad excitement. ‘“{urder ‘ bared ber arm;’ Revenge 
gnashed his teeth; and Discord tore her hair; but Lactior shook bis 
head, and bade them be quiet. He kuew full well that against Chris- 
tianity, in its original beauty and purity, violence was “al no avail, 
‘WwW arily, warily must we resume our efforts,’ said he ; and as he spoke, 
VOL. XIV, o7 
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glaring his blood-shot eyes over the unseemly throng, two imps step- 
ped forward, and kneeling at his footstool, vowed thenceforward to 
devote themselves to his service, and do his bidding, provided he gave 
them permission to disguise themselves as they pleased, and make 
their permanent dwelling on the earth. 

Satan knew them well. They had done him great service already, 
and he looked upon them as such powerful enemies of Christianity, 
his mortal foe, that he hesitated not to acquiesce in their wishes, and 
promised moreover to admit them from that time forward to his coun- 
sels and his friendship. Yet when they turned their backs and stole 
away, he could not forbear reviling them as mean, double-faced vil- 
lains, and shouted after them that they never need enter his domi- 
nions in their base disguises. 

‘It is very well,’ murmured he, to some of his more brazen, tho- 
rough-going courtiers, ‘it is very well to make use of such beings ; 
but the wretches would never have knelt at my footstool, if they 
could have maintained their standing upon earth without my counte- 
nance. However, the bargain is made, and we are friends, and I 
leave it to your discretion to aid them as far as is consistent with your 
less artful natures.’ 

While Lucifer and his prime ministers remained assembled in 
gloomy debate, the two evil spirits glided from the infernals, and ap- 
peared upon earth in the disguise they had planned; one putting on 
the mask of religion, the other of virtue. 

Alas! for religion and virtue !—they have suffered ever since, for 
they have been confounded with these arch-deceivers, who are abroad 
in the great thoroughfares of life, in such goodly seeming. Intole- 
rance, superstition, ignorance, and deceit, mark their footsteps; and 
blinded and sorrowing humanity endeavors in vain to distinguish be- 
tween the false and the real; between the blessed messengers sent 
to guide them to heaven, and the dark ministers bound to mislead 
their steps. 

Ages after this compact was made between Satan and his crea- 
tures, when, except for its fruits, the affair jmight have been forgot- 
ten, three evil spirits met upon earth — the two imps and he they had 
engaged to serve. Men called them Bigotry and Hypocrisy ; but 
Satan knew them not in their disguise, and marvelled at finding him- 
self in such company, at such an hour. 

They stood beneath a clump of gloomy cypress trees, in the corner 
of a grave-yard, under the shadow of night. They had been hover- 
ing there to see the remains of one of their victims deposited beneath 
the sward, as the sun went down. She, the new occupant of this 
last asylum of the wretched, had been favored with the best gifts of 
earth, and in the midst of worldly joys, bethought her of heaven; but 
mistaking the false for the true religion, her brain became entangled, 
till wild imaginings usurped the place of reason, and vague, unholy 
dread the room of faith. She was a maniac, when the kind tomb 
opened to receive her. Many a dark tale circulated touching the fair 
fame of those by whom she had heen surrounded ; of those who had 
been thought to stand high in the ranks of religion and virtue; and 
the evil spirits rejoiced when they saw faith decline, and good fel- 

lowship decay, as they had often done at their approach. 
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And now they met apart, and Satan said, ‘ Ye are mine, ye are 
mine! and yet | know younot. Oh! admirable counterfeits ! throw 
off your disguises, and face to face let me acknowledge you as my 
friends !’—when Bigotry and Hypocrisy unmasked, and in all their 
native deformity, stood confronting the Prince of Evil. Satan glared 
on them in astonishment, which kindled into rage, as he thought of 
their littleness, and remembered how often they had deceived even 
him; but they then averted his wrath by a stroke of humor, which 
was pardonable under the circumstances. Bigotry resumed his dis- 
guise, and under the mask of Religion, called to Hypocrisy, in a se- 
vere voice to bid the Evil One avaunt, while Hypocrisy, in a canting 
tone, begged him to turn from his evil ways, and repent, ere it was too 
late. This was too much for the gravity of Lucifer. He gave a 
loud, shrill laugh, that, sounding from under the cypress, and echoing 
among the tombs, made the villagers tremble, and whisper that the 
screech-owl was singing poor Susan’s requiem; and some declared 
that it was the very sound of one of her insane peals of laughter. 

Meanwhile these enemies of man shook hands and parted, after 
renewing the compact which bound them to coéperate for evil — over 
the fairest portions of the earth to scatter poison—through the 
brightest circles of society to send distrust and disunion. 


GROTON HILL: AN ELEGY. 


On Groton Hill, the monumental tower, 
That tells the glory of a patriot band, 

Allures my footsteps in the twilight hour, 
To muse on memories of my native land. 


Rude, gray, and melancholy, o’er their graves, 
Fit emblem of stern hearts that sleep below, 

It courts on high free winds from chainless waves, 
To hymn their requiem who were chainless too! 


One brave companion of that Spartan band, 
With frame that totters, but with heart that glows, 
Guides, while his locks he parts with trembling hand, 
And tells the touching story of their woes. 


*T was morn: the sun had set on many a hill 

The signal lights,‘earth’s busy throng that wake, 
When o’er the river’s waveless bosom still, 

An hundred oars the quivering shadows break. 


The alarm is spread, and in the abandoned field, 
The idle plough is bound as by a spell, 

And every hen that can a weapon wield, 
Is armed, the proud invader to repel. 


In every lowly cot, in quiet vale, — 
Hushed is the busy hum of rustic wheel, 
While sinking hearts, and cheeks all deadly pale, 
The mother’s, sister’s, lover’s fear reveal. 


Ye noble peasant band! — ye left your homes, 
Where for her own Peace claimed each valley free ; 
Ye asked of Fame no record in her tomes, 
Ye asked of War no boon but liberty. 
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The sacred flame that in your bosoms burned, 
Dissolved the chains that human thought confined, 
Hluming, as each old abuse it spurned, 
New world of matter with new light of mind. 


Man cannot bea slave in such a land ; 
He looks on nature, and his etters fal}; 

Her mountains their own eagles would command, 
To lend him wings to burst oppression’s thrall ; 


And Mississippi's far, resistless flow, 
Would teach his soul to know its power to soar, 
And breasts with lofty purposes that glow, 
Would dare more nobly mid Niagara's roar ! 


Else why should Liberty, on weary wing, 
Bearing the olive leaf, for ever roam, 
Rejected in her cheerless wandering, 
Till your bright country gave her rest and home! I 


Else why the Senate, that your valor led, 
Dared Tyranny upon Itis icy throne, 

And pledged life, fortune, honor, while they spread 
Their flag of stars round Freedom like a zone ; 


And with unblenchingeye, and thought sublime, 
Their fate upon their glorious charter cast, 

While the grim monster, hoar with ancient crime, 
Shrank back upon his sinking throne aghast ! 


What though no pomp around your burial shone, 
And but an humble stone marks where ye lie; | 
Ye gained far more than Norman conquerors won, , 
For Freedom is your children’s legacy! 


Oh foulest stain in fratricidal war! 
Ye fell the victims of a traitor’s ire; 
His own good sword surrendered could not spare 
The gallant Lepyarp in the eonflict dire ! 


Ye lay in ghastly masses, in your blood, 
Most foully murdered by a treacherous foe; 

But the free soil that drank the crimson flood, 
Spurns both the traitor and the tyrant too! 


The dark re'uctant Thames, at dead of night, a 
Your mangled forms with sullen moan receives ; 

Its wounded bosom, in the moon’s pale light, 
Gapes darkly red, and closing, sadly heaves. 


The hoarse north wind, that to these Vineland plains, 
From Greenland once the bold free Northmen bore, 
Howls your sad dirge in wild indignant strains, 
With clouds from rude, unconquered Labrador ! 


But from your funeral pyre a spirit springs, 
On wings of light, and bears men’s souls away ; 
Thenceforth their thoughts dwell on sublimer things, 
And thrones and sceptres lose their magic sway. 


First o’er the vales of sunny France it scours, 
And frowning Bastiles crumble to the dust; 

And feudal barons’ moss-grown, falling towers, 

Shield them no longer from the world’s disgust. 
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What though, when dungeons cease to hamper thought, 
And millions seize its wildly flashing torch, 

That with the new delight to frenzy wrought, 
Their brands should threaten Virtue’s hallowed porch ? 


Still shall this spirit hold its high career, 
Softening its rigor, as it feels its power, 
Till serfs from Russian steppes shall disappear, 
And « anges’ flood shall whelm no victims more! 


Befvre its march, the anarchs of the North, 
That from their frosty hive of nations sent 
The Goth and Vandal, Hun and Norman forth, 

To enslave and desulate where’er they went; 


Shall yield their sceptres in their halls of ice, 
And curb their bloody satraps’ fierce desires, 
And seek no more grim Odin’s dark device, 
His crimsoned battle-axe and wasting fires! 


Then rest in peace beneath your humble sod, 
And ask no blazon for your mournful story ; 

For while your spirits shine before their God, 
Their light is filling all the earth with glory ! 


PASSAGES 


FROM THE PUBLIC CHRONICLES OF LITTLE DINGLETON 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EASTERN LANDS,’ ‘COBBLER OF BAGDAD,’ b1C. 


THereE is an extremely novel proverb extant, that ‘tall oaks from 
little acorns grow.’ Never was this sage apothegm more fully exem- 
plified, than in the rise and progress of Little Dingleton, an ancient 
and celebrated emporium of New-England. The curious will search 
in vain, in any published map, to find its exact latitude and longitude. 
It never was put down on map orchart. Years ago, its inhabitants, by 
some means or other, so affronted the geography and chart-makers, 
that they, with one accord, entered into a league to banish it for ever 
from their professional returns. But 1 will supply the desideratum. 
Little Dingleton, then, is a thriving specimen of a New-England 
village. The inhabitants, generally speaking, are an aristocratical 
set. Not content with the plain name of Dingletown, bestowed upon 
it by its founders, the family of the venerable Jeremiah Dingle, they 
sent in petition after petition to the General Court for leave to change 
it to Great Dingleton; until that honorable body, wearied with con- 
tinual solicitations, finally granted them leave to assume the title of 
Dingleton, justly considering the addition of ‘Great’ as altogether 
superfluous. The story got wind; and in a short time the inhabi- 
tants of the neighboring towns and villages prefixed the adjective of 
‘little,’ in derision, until at last the high-feeling town’s-people, who 
had been secretly congratulating themselves that they would soon be 
allowed to date their epistles and proceedings from Great Dingleton, 
found, to their great dismay, that they had overshot the mark, and 
fallen into the opposite extreme. 
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The town is rapidly increasing in population and wealth. The 
last census numbered twenty additional names, and it can now boast 
of a population exceeding three hundred. There are something like 
a hundred dwelling-houses in the place, beside shops, a market-house, 
a tavern, called by its lordly proprietor, Jobed Smith, the ‘ Welling- 
ton Hotel ;’ a pust-office, and a church, from whose neat white-washed 
belfry, every seventh day, the sweet New-England church-going 
bell sends forth its joyful clang, its peaceful echoes gladdening the 
wearied soul, and calling upon high and low to meet together, in 
sweet communion. ‘The principal street in the village is called 
Broadway ; it measures, however, but twenty feet from gutter to gut- 
ter, at its widest parts. Here lies the principal portion of the business. 
The post-office, hotel, and market-house front upon it; added to which, 
the various shops and stores, on both sides, all filled with enterpri- 
sing mechanics and tradesmen, present a lively, bustling appearance. 
This is their Wall-street, Exchange, and grand rendezvous. Here 
their merchants congregate, between twelve and two, to transact busi- 
ness, talk over the affairs of the nation, shave one another, and discuss 
the merits of the sub-treasury scheme. 

Over the door of an office, about the middle of Broadway, a gilt- 
lettered sign glittered in the rays of the sun: ‘ Perer Scrouncna, 
Exchange Broker: Flash-Lightning Rail-road Stock; Texas Scrip, 
Moonshine Bank, and other stocks, for sale.’ Business hours had 
just commenced ; and before a glowing coal fire sat the broker, wait- 
ing for customers, and leisurely toasting his feet, at the expense of a 
merchant, whom he had shaved out of five dollars the previous day, 
as a bonus for the use of fifty for twenty-four hours. Spenser has 
painted his portrait, in a single dash of the pen: 


‘ And eke of wicked pelf his god he made, 
And unto hell himself for money sold ; 
Accursed usury was all his trade, 
And right and wrong ylike in equal balance weigh’d.’ 


The manner in which Mr. Scrounch held his head, and the pompous 
air with which he addressed the applicants for his favor, showed him 
a person of consequence. He was a man of wealth, too; his super- 
fine broadcloth coat and massy gold watch-chain told that; though 
whether he paid for them, honestly, or not, I cannot say. I have 
heard it hinted that the watch-chain was an unredeemed pledge, and 
the broadcloth coat one which he had attached, to indemnify himself 
for aloan of five dollars to a distressed tailor. Although the poor 
fellow promised to pay him the next day, he seized the clothes, and 
thus putting it entirely out of the power of the unfortunate man to 
raise the money, the promise was never made good. He waited the 
whole of the next day, and as the money was not forthcoming, de- 
nounced the tailor as an impostor and swindler to boot. Thus he 
quieted his conscience, and confiscated the coat. 

It was evident enough that the broker did not restrict himself in 
the good things of this world. His sleek and glossy limbs, and fat, 
plump cheeks, behind which his little sharp black eyes twinkled like 
meteors, showed that among his antipathies was the ‘science of star- 
vation.’ His office was a low, dark room, some twenty feet square, 
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with a formidable-looking old-fashioned desk in one corner, having a 
tall, broad counter immediately in front. A large mysterious-looking 
safe stood opposite, and by its side was placed one of the only two 
chairs which the office afforded, the other being occupied by the bro- 
ker. There was nevertheless an air of business about the place ; for 
upon ashelf, which extended along the entire length of one side of 
the room, were ranged several small, dust-covered boxes and parcels, 
labelled, fortwenty successive years back, ‘ P. S. Books and papers ;’ 
although every one knew that he had been in the village scarcely two 
years. He maintained, however, that he had done a heavy business in 
the place he came from; and as he never told where that place was, 
no one could contradict him, and his assertions, though disbelieved, 
were allowed to pass unchallenged. 

But there was another object in the office, which, if omitted, would 
leave the picture incomplete. Perched upon a high stool, at the desk, 
bending his straining eyes upon his task, and scribbling away with his 
pen until his little fingers seemed almost dead and stiff with fatigue, 
sat an interesting little boy, hardly twelve years of age. His form 
was wan and emaciated ; and as he bent steadily down upon the desk, 
pausing not for an instant, he seemed the very image of sickness and 
distress. His clothes were threadbare, and his thin garments ill ac- 
corded with the chilly season; while his patched and worn-out shoes, ex- 
posing, through yawning crevices, his shrunken feet, told that poverty 
had done its work. But in spite of these outward signs of distress, 
he was notsad. While he plied his pen, until his fingers seemed in- 
sensible to feeling, his eyes shone clear and happy; his face was 
lighted up with an expression of contentment ; and every few minutes, 
a sweet and cheerful smile would play about his lips, lmgering for a 
time, as if loth to leave them. 

‘John,’ said the broker, rising from his chair, and turning his back 
to the fire. 

‘ Sir,’ responded the boy, with a clear, musical voice. 

‘ Somehow or other — I do n’t know but it is your clothes — ahem ! 
I say your clothes, appear a /idéle too shabby for a merchant’s counting- 
room.’ 

The boy made no reply, but a tear trembled for a second between 
his eyelids, and then dropped upon the paper upon which he had 
been writing. 

‘No matter!’ he whispered to himself; ‘ by Christmas I shall have 
earned enough to get me a new suit, and help my dear mother, beside ; 
and then when Mr. Scrounch sees that my clothes wont disgrace his 
counting-room any more, perhaps he won't turn me away, but let me 
stay with him all winter; and that will be such joy to my poor mo- 
ther, that I won’t mind what he says to me, now; although it does 
hurt my feelings, when he talks to me about my clothes, when I can’t 
help it.’ 

‘Don’t be a baby, John!’ interrupted the harsh voice of the bro- 
ker: ‘Here, take this hod, and get some coal.’ 

‘Please Sir,’ replied the boy, ‘it’s got down so low in the hogs- 
head, that I can’t reach it, and it’s too heavy for me to tip over.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ I guess you can, if you try.’ 

‘T can’t, Sir. I tried very hard this morning.’ 
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‘ Well, call a batieies in to 0 aap you,’ said Serenity resuming his 
seat. 

The boy called a laborer, and with his assistance the hogshead was 
soon laid upon its side, when the man demanded payment for his 
services. 

‘Pay!’ ejaculated Scrounch, starting up in actual surprise, ‘ pay, 
for such a little job as that! How much do you intend to charge ? 

‘Well, I don't know; ’bout fuur-pence, I guess.’ 

‘ Four-pence !’ repeated the broker; ‘ four humbugs! Here, 
Jehn, give the extortionate fellow two cents out of the safe; and 
d’you hear? charge it to yourself; for if you had done the job, as I 
directed, I should 1 n’t have been put to the expense of hiring a man.’ 

Day after day had some petty tax been laid upon the boy, until the 
poor fellow saw with dread these trifling sums accumulating, tll 
they threatened to make a vast hole in his little salary. Many a Mr. 
Scrounch still lives, to disgrace the earth by his abuse of the power 
of wealth, which God has lavished upon him. 


As you pass down the narrow side-walk of ‘ Broadway,’ your atten- 
tion is arrested by an uncouth sign, of extraordinary dimensions, pro- 
jecting over the porch of an old- fashioned, Dutch-built dwelling, the 
oldest edifice in the place. The sign is undoubtedly after an original 
of the old school ; a black ground, laid on with no sparing hand, upon 
which is daubed a figure habited in the full costume of a military of- 
ficer, booted and spurred, while immediately beneath, some bungling 
artist has endeavored to inform the world, in letters of various colors, 
and rambling proportions, that here is the ‘ Wellington Hotel: Josep 
Saitu.’ The door of the tavern opened, and a miserable wretch 
staggered out, clutching, as he passed on, at the feeding-trough, which 
alone saved him from falling, and muttering a hearty curse against 
the hotel and its inmates. The landlord had probably refused to 
trust him for grog, and considering him a uuisance, had unceremo- 
niously ejected him from the premises. 

‘Hoorah! here’s fun!’ shouts a stable boy; and forthwith a mis- 
cellaneous gang of men and boys, jeering and shouting, gathered 
round the unfortunate toper. One would knock his hat off, and then 
pick it up again, and place it upon his head in such a ridiculous po- 
sition, that the mere sight of it brought on a shout so loud, that the 
very echoes rang through the village ; while the object of this un- 
seemly mirth gazed with staring eyes, and a vacant, lack-lustre coun- 
tenance, upun his tormentors, half unconscious of ‘what was passing 
around him. 

‘Crack! crack! crack!’ Stand out of the way! The mail-stage 
comes rolling and rattling from off the turnpike, and instantly the 
scene is changed. The landlord appears at the door, with a scowl 

upon his face, and i In an angry voice, to use a technical term, ‘ blows 
up’ the stable-boys, who sneak away behind carts, out-houses, and 
carriages, and by the noise and confusion, appear to be wonderfully 
busy about every thing save what they ought to be. The drunkard 
staggers off, and the gaping vagabonds gather around the coach, 
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which has now stopped in front of the ‘ Wellington ;’ making their re- 
marks upon the passengers, and officiously offering their services. 

‘ Stand out of the way, boys!’ shouts the driver, bringing his whip 
around, with a flourish and a snap, as he gathers up his reins, and 
resumes his seat upon the box, after having deposited his freight, 
and received an exchange of horses. ‘Hold on, Bill!—all ready 
there ?” 

‘Yes — go it!’ responds the hostler. 

A snap and achirrup; the mettlesome beasts, fresh from the oat- 
crib, toss their heads proudly, and for a moment snuff the keen, pier- 
cing air; a shout from the boys, and away dashes the coach to the 
post-office ; and having delivered the mail, the vehicle rattles through 
the village, and in a few minutes is upon the road again. 

But what is the matter in the stable yard? A group is collected 
around a couple of boys, who are dealing out blows, right and left, 
while the crowd, in great glee, are encouraging them, by repeated ex- 
clamations, to ‘ fight on!’ 

‘Hit him ag’in, Blue-jacket!’ shouts the partisans of one whe 
chances to be clad in a sky-blue jacket, as, by a lucky blow, he fells 
his opponent to the ground. ‘Go it, Torn-breeches!’ echoes the 
other side, as their favurite, nothing daunted, rises from the ground, 
his face streaming with blood, and his unwhisperables rent in every 
direction, and repays the blow with interest. 

‘Snuffles is coming!’ whisper twenty voices. 

At the sound of this hated and dreaded name, the crowd drew back, 
the combatants ceased hostilities, and all waited, in dire suspense, to 
see what notice the head constable would take of the affair. 

‘Here, here! — what’s to pay?’ exclaimed Snuflles, perceiving, 
by their looks, that something was wrong ; ‘ what’s the matter?’ One 
or two muttered, ‘fighting,’ in hardly audible voices. 

‘Eh ?— what!’ interrupted the functionary; ‘fighting! Riot! re- 
bellion ! defiance of the laws! I command you all, as good citizens, 
in the name of the commonwealth, instantly to disperse, or else, as 
sure as I am constable of Dingleton, the military shall be called out, 
and martial law proclaimed !’ 

Jobed Smith now appeared at the door, in season to hear the con- 
clusion of Snuffles’ declaration, and to explain that it was only two 
boys fighting; ‘ but the little rascals!’ said he, ‘if they do it again, in 
my yard, I ’ll thrash ’em within an inch of their lives! Clear out, 
every one of you!’ 

‘Mr. Smith,’ said Snuffles, as the crowd dispersed, ‘ please to re- 
member what has just transpired, and the stand I took, in case any 
one should endeavor to deprive me of the credit of having nipped 
this conspiracy in the bud. It will be heard of in Washington !’ 

‘Nonsense!’ replied Boniface ; ‘come in and get something to 
drink.’ 

‘No!’ replied the officer, very emphatically, but looking as though 
he wished it was consistent with his duty to say ‘ yes.’ 

‘You had better come,’ continued Smith, holding the door tempt- 
ingly ajar, and affording a perspective of the bar-room, tastefully set 
off with bottles and decanters, of various colored liquids ; ‘some of 
the real stuff just received." 
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‘Ahem! Is n’t it unusually cold for the season, Mr. Smith VY said 
Snuffles, his appetite gaining the ascendancy. He entered the bar- 
room. 

As Mr. Snuffles, in his own opinion, considered himself the most 
important man in the village, a short sketch of him, as he stood in 
front of Smith’s generous fire, with his ‘ Tom-and-J erry,’ unbuttoned, 
preparing to swallow a mixture of the real ‘ Yankee distilled,’ may 
not prove uninteresting. He was a true disciple of the John Doe 
and Richard Roe school ; and although it was pretty well known that 
a small present, judiciously administered, had the effect so to relax 
his watchfulness, that an escape of a‘ vagrom man’ from his charge 
was not impossible, still it was astonishing to remark how his nice 
sense of duty carried it almost to a fault, when any one who was no- 
thing more than a ‘miserable vagabond’ fell into his clutches. Wo 
to such, when the writ was put into bis hands! Nothing short of a 
flight across the Atlantic could throw the indefatigable othicer off the 
trail. He would follow up the chase, night and day, giving neither 
sleep to his eyes, nor slumber to his eye-lids, until the persecuted one, 
from sheer weariness in dodging the officer, gladly surrendered him- 
self. Then was Snuffles in his glory! He had accomplished his 
ends; and, as he frequently asserted, the first gripe upon his pri- 
soner’s collar amply compensated him for all his pains. Trouble, toil, 
danger, all were forgotten, in the pleasure of the moment; the de- 
lightful satisfaction of knowing that he ‘had him safe,’ as he often 
said, ‘for Justice. He invariably carried a formidable cane; and 
when upon any dangerous errand, was usually accompanied by a 
large mastiff, styled by his master, to terrify the evil-doers, ‘a real 
Spanish blood-hound, that had throttled three murderers in his own 
country,’ after having been loosed upon their scent. This dog, al- 
though perfectly innocent of all the honors conferred upon him, was 
ugly enough to pass for any thing; and being of somewhat of a 
savage turn, like his master, had become so identified with writs and 
police courts, that the trio of man, dog, and cane, were known 
throughout the village as ‘Snuffles and Company.’ 

Messrs. Snuffles and Smith, as they stood side by side at the bar, 
presented a marked contrast. The first was a tall, stout man, larger 
than three like his companion, who was exceedingly diminutive ; and 
as he stooped to receive the can ofywhiskey at the landlord’s hands, 
he seemed a second Gulliver about to put a Lilliputian into his pocket. 
But there was a vast difference in the faces of the two. Snuffles’ 
countenance always wore, toward his inferiors, a sinister expression, 
plainly showing the devil lurking underneath, striking terror to the 
hearts of all who had laid themselves open to the law; but in the 
presence of those of whom he stood in fear, or with whom it was his 
interest to keep in favor, this ‘deadly aspect’ was exchanged for a 
leer of fawning flattery and servitude. But the face of the landlord 
was the ‘ mirror of the heart’ of an honest man. He knew no guile, 
beyond the allowable tricks of trade, and frequently boasted, that he 
never committed an action in his life that he was ashamed of, save on 
one occasion, when his father gave him a ‘ basting,’ for playing truant 
from school, and robbing, in the interim, an old woman’s orchard of 
the best apples it contained. 
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SONG 
OF THE HUMBLE FLOWER TO THE STAR. 


I am but a simple woodland flower, 
The traveller heeds me not ; 
ms dwelling the foot of an old oak tree, 
na wild, sequestered spot : 
Yet happy am I, inmy humble nook, 
From the bustling world afar, 
I peer through the leaves of my old oak’s eaves, 
And worship a glorious star! 


Though sunlight dims thee, peerless star, 
Though fleecy piles enshroud, 

Thy pure soft light is glistening bright, 

eyond the envious cloud ; 

Thy radiant face, with changeless grace, 
Is ever shining there; 

Yet a simple flower may offer up 
Its humble, heart-felt prayer. 


This fragile frame must perish soon, 
Each rainbow tint must fade, 
And under the root of my ancient oak, 
This senseless corse be laid ; 
Yeta priceless joy has been mine to taste, 
To worship thee, thus afar, 
And the latest glance of my glazing eyes 
Shall rest on my glorious star! A. FE. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM LONDON. 





NUMBER FIVE. 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVENTURES. 


Tuesnay Mornine. — I was faithful to my engagement with my 
French Baron, to meet him at his lodgings in the Quadrant at twelve ; 
and we passed the dejeuné, which was badly served by a cross- 
grained and ill-looking maid, in abusing English coffee, English om- 
elettes, English books, in a word, every thing English ; and we agreed 
it was apropos to quote the old line of Juvenal, which must have 
been made in a spirit of prophecy : 


‘Miserum est aliena vivere Quadra.’ 


The truth is, that the entertainment of ordinary boarding-houses 
and eating-houses, which first offer themselves in London to strangers 
wishing to practice the inexpensive virtues, is Mean in comparison 
with the French. Mutton and beef are excellent, but the sore evil is 
the want of variety in the preparation, and neatness in the service. 
The children of Israel were tired of manna, though it feil from the 
heavens, and longed for ‘ the leeks, the onions, and the garlics.’ Al- 
ways manna! always mutton! If condemned to eat alone, which is 
one of the traveller’s miseries, in a French café, you have a lively, 
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well-furnished room, and the spectacle of an animated company 
about you. A London eating-house is darkened and deformed by 
stalls, and you are set in your niche, and the curtain is drawn, and you 
wait there unseen, until a grave personage in sables, and having the 
air of an undertaker, brings you your mutton chops. ‘ L‘ Angleterre a 
produit de grands hommes dans les sciences! mais helas! ‘Mary! I 
entreat you,’ said the Baron—‘ you are a pretty girl — bear this steak, 
with my compliments to the cook, and bid him submit it once more to 
the process of roasting.’ 

‘Why, we don’t never roast it no more, Sir; the juices’ 

‘ Mary, we had a cook once in France, who, for having served a 
dish underdone, ran himself through the body. His name was Vatel ; 
he was unwilling to outlive the disgrace. Do have his picture hung 
up in your kitchen, and never mind the juices.’ 

Here Mary took the dish, with much surliness, muttering something 
about ‘ done.’ 

‘Well dressed! —done! Sacra menteuse! You have nothing 
done or well dressed upon your island. The pork squeals when you 
put the fork into it, and the mutton cries ‘ bah !” ’ 

This last monosyllable, pronounced in its native Scotch accent, 
sent Mary into the kitchen, to returnno more. So Monsieur le Baron 
passed an uncomfortable breakfast, smelling and tasting every thing 
with the degustatory fastidiousness of Lafontaine’s town mouse. As 
for the Burgundy, he wished it in the king of England’s ,or was 
going to; but recollecting, | presume, that just such a wish had brought 
one of Sir Francis Burdett’s ancestors to the block, he suppressed 
the word. I have often drunk worse wine with him in Paris, without 
a remark. <A man who lives by his wit, does not, even in the French 
capital, often dine upon partridges, or drink Burgundy of the first 
vintage. 

We now walked to the concert, in the Queen’s Rooms, Hanover- 
Square. These rooms are handsomely furnished, and attended, at 
half a guinea each, chiefly by the fashionable world. Here was his 
grace, the Duke of Cambridge, and I dont know how many other 
graces ; and here, with-all the soul of music in her face, sang Mali- 
bran ; also Rubini, and the other Italian warblers. I knew a most 
amiable and pretty girl in Paris, Miss Fanny Woodham, who often 
cheered our lonely hours in the Rue Montabor, and chased sorrow 
from the heart, by her sweet songs ; a delightful singer, and singing 
the least part of her merits. She was brought out, in unmerciful 
contrast with Malibran, on this occasion. Jt was to me a surprise, 
not having known her destination, and not expecting to see her here. 
She was oppressed by her English diffidence, which checked the 
natural operation of her charming voice. I felt myself trembling as 
she faltered, and forgot to applaud till it was too late. 

The lady part of the assembly was beautiful. There are faces in 
England to die for. But after all, a morning concert is a rather stu- 
pid affair. There is a certain air distrait, a certain expression of 
fatigue and ennui, unless during the immediate song of Rubini; un- 
less when Malibran, who sets all hearts to the tune she pleases, sings. 
Ina word, it wants the musical hour, the festive lamps, and the mind 
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at leisure for the enjoyment. Al] things theatrical are better at 
night. Female beauty, a large part of such entertainments, even 
English beauty, appears to better advantage under lamps, than the 
bare sun. Then the unavoidable accidents and coxtre-temps are worse 
by day; as much screwing and scraping to get the catgut on the 
same key, as members of parliament unanimous in the same vote; 
and a continual coming in and banging of doors. One tumbles over 
a bench; another, witha jolt of the knee against his pocket, spills 
the little pounds sterling, which run about the house, laying his ma- 
jesty’s face under the ladies’ feet, to the great confusion of the pro- 
prietor; another takes up his coat tail deliberately, and sits down in 
yourhat. There was a virtuoso in front of me, just blossoming into 
manhood, and fresh from the academy, making sentences to a prett 
woman; something about the ‘anticipated heaven’ of Malibran’s 
song. Her loud notes are a hurricane of harmony; of the low, soft 
ones, the sweetness is inconceivable. The silver accents expire so 
insensibly, you scarce know where the melody ends, and vacuity 
begins; you listen still, doubtful whether it is she or silence; and 
then’ He would have said more, but took a fit of sneezing. 
And then comes news. Grisi cannotreturn from Liverpool, and re- 
commends some one in her place; as you recommend a hand-saw for 
a razor, and Signor Ivanoff is ‘a little horse at de trot,’ and can’t 
possibly sing this morning. A buzz through the house; then knock! 
knock ! knock! upon the end of a fiddle, proclaims the overture. The 
fingers of the amateurs are up in front of their noses with a hush / 
And now a general crash of the instruments, and all the strains of 
harmony are broken loose. One of the ridiculous objects of this 
world, is the man at the bass-fiddle ; pouncing as if mad upon his in- 
strument, now and then, according to the verve or impetus of the 
melody, during the fit taking the whole concert to himself. At length 
it ends, and is followed by a general applause; and if one is a 
foreigner, and enjoys the hospitality of the country, and protection of 
its laws, he applauds also. 

The colloseum, in which we spent an hour, is worthy a longer visit. 
It is one of the prettiest buildings of the West End, and overlooks 
the Regent’s Park. The Panorama of London, for which it was built 
expressly, is, I believe, the largest painting of the world, covering 
near anacre of canvass; presenting, from circular galleries over each 
other, the entire metropolis, in its most agreeable perspective, as 
viewed from the top of St. Paul’s. You ascend through this succes- 
sion of galleries, and become totally engaged in admiring the infinity 
of beautiful objects, which are natural as life, but without motion, 
and at length the whole picture, as if by enchantment, becomes ani- 
mated. The splendid equipages are rolling along Regeut-street. 
There goes the Queen, with ever so much lace on her cap; and there 
goes the sweetest little girl of all England, looking out from under 
the wing of her sweet mother, the Duchess! . . But who the d—1 
is that walking through the park in such a confidential way with my 
wife! In short, the view is so excellent you can hear a man under- 
neath whistling Yankee Doodle; you would swear it was London 
itself — and so itis! You are on top of the house. 
Other parts of the building also have their merits. In the theatre we 
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had songs ana a ballet, nd welleitien, with aspiring soles, and Hanne 
less legs, and the Bedouin Arabs, whom I had left in Paris. with the 
hope they would stay there always, were climbing steeple high upon 
each other’s heads. I thought Herr Werner's “zoological concerts 
curious. He imitates the noise of several animals, to the nicest per- 
fection; the chirping of birds, barking of dogs, mewing of cats: he 
crows more naturally than most cocks, and brays. . . You would swear 
it was a real ass! ‘ Child’s Dissolvent Views,’ also, are entertaining ; 
fine prospects fading away, and melting into invisible air. Such are 
the visions; such, toe, the realities. . I was going on with reflec- 
tions, when I found myself where all reflection i is transferred to inani- 
mate things, in the ‘ Hall of the Mirrors.’ I fancied here the wicked 
and pretty Izz , stepping about, perusing her prettiest little im- 
age imaginable, on all its sides and positions, inverse and direct, and 
studying their most formidable graces. I fancied, too, the smile that 
so tortures the sense, become rayless of its nature, and the frown that 
freezes one to zero, losing its coldness, and the moonlight its heat, 
by reflection, and the sweet dimples, repeated through an infinite 
series of dimpling faces, propagating, as it were, a posterity of 
dimples. 

We walked next, being peripatetics both, to Primrose Hill, a beau- 
tiful eminence in the suburbs. The environs are delightful, if you 
could only ascertain when you are outof town. This hill has a splen- 
did view of the metropolis from the north-west. It is a little classic, 
too. The three Greenberries, supposed to have murdered Sir Ed- 
monbury Godfrey, were hunghere. Mr. Scott, editor of the London 
Magazine, was killed here, fifteen years ago, ina duel; also Colonel 
Montgomery, by Captain Macnamara, O’Connell’s second, in a similar 
exploit. The ladies here have little asses, (more genteelly donkeys) 
upon which fashion sets them up for exercise, or to make their first 
essays in equestration ; and many have begun in this way, who after- 
ward have leaped five-barred gates, and been in at the death. Two 
of these donkies were at a pic-nic upon the lawn under atree; and 
Miss Straddilla was riding full tilt upon another. We had a little ad- 
venture here, of no great dignity, but as this letter has no special pre- 
tensions, I will relate it. The sky looked grim and frowning, like an 
angry demon, over our heads, so we took refuge in a low shop from 
the storm, and to enjoy (as my companion called it,) a little magnifi- 
cent small beer, being invited by the sign; and we found ourselves 
inthe midst of a family circle. Several little children, who had ap- 
parently not contributed greatly to the tax upon soap, stood round to 
have their heads stroked; and there was an old dame, who said, ‘ J’mi- 
ma, bring the gen’lemen some beer;’ and Jemima, who was sitting in 
an idyllic attitude, nursing a tabby, having sat still awhile, to show 
she was not at every body’ s bidding, wiped her nose with the cat, 
and then went into a back room, and ‘having produced two pewter 
mugs, as we perceived through the glass of the intervening door, 
taking off her cap and dusting them out carefully, poured in the 
foaming nectar, which with gingerbread made up our ambrosial repast. 
We refused the proffered hospitality, at which she looked vexed, and 
her face ‘ rosy’d’ over with the virgin crimson of modesty; we told 
her the beer was too new, and it was all froth, and paying the use of 
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her time and night cap, - giving the satel to the unthian, 
we went right off; having agreed together that the English were 
a very filthy nation. However, in returning, we dined in Albemarle- 
street, in aroom in very good style; tables “marble, liveried servants, 
towels figured, and the knife, beside its own legitimate consort, hav- 
ing two “little sweet-hearts of the same metal in the neighborhood, 
outdoing Paris by two forks; and then we had rather favorable im- 
pressions of English cleanliness. 

As we ascended Regent street, after dinner and a cup of coffee at 
Very’s, my companion asked if I would be introduced to the Du- 
chess of ; and he led me down the sleepy end of Oxford- 
street to the west, and then to the north, in quest of her ladyship’s 
dwelling. Iam studying diligently every day and night this huge 
volume, London, but there are some of its pages which we common- 
school readers and spellers are not allowed to turn over. To stran- 
gers, and even to their own untitled countrymen, the English nobles 
are rather unpropitious. I know several persons of merit, and even 
of that most considerable merit which a gentleman can aspire to, 
money; who, without ascending into the proud elevation of those 
lords, have lived here half a life time; and | reasonably presumed 
that to me, without any recommendation of cash, and born without 
father or mother, upon the lonely Juniatta, the penetralia of these 
noble creatures would be as inapproachable as the shrine of Bona 
Dea. Ido not say such exclusion is unwise or impolitic. We ad- 
mire less what is handled by every body, than what is ‘ dimly seen’ in 
its works. Our Indians get off a piece of shapeless wood for a god, 
by only keeping it in the dark. The English lords do well, then, for 
aught I know, to create a world of their own, and. live in it apart, 
and not to appear before this common and irreverent world of ours, 
but with the pomp of circumstance. All I mean is, that I had no 
hope of being acquainted with the sublimities of high life, or of gain- 
ing any thing else than a few glimmerings of information from a dis- 
tance, as astronomers of the firmament, and I was unwilling to lose 
the opportunity. 

I fell dead with modesty in ascending the staircase of the duchess, 
and was glad that a long attendance upon her ladyship in the saloon, 
gave me time to recall my reflection. This was the first time in my 
life I had ever spoken to a lady of such exalted rank, and I felt I had 
need of all the indulgence due to innocence in distress. However, 
every thing, even to the furniture, breathed of hospitality, and inspired 
confidence. Two empty einics, plump with seats and cushions, 
stretched out their arms each side the chimney, seeming ready to 
embrace one with kindness ; and the sofas and couches were almost 
bursting with anxiety to be sat upon : several of the things, too, showed 
a degree of classical refinement. On the screen was a Cupid, with 
his quiver, emblematic of kindling a fire; and a youth, intent upon 
his first optical experiments, looked . . . . But the door opened, 
and the duchess entered; a woman in the pride of youth, and the 
perfection of her beauty, and of charms needing not the illusion of 
rank to recommend them — in the full splendor of the toilet. After 
my introduction, and some general remarks, my conductor, allegin 
an engagement, ‘but unwilling to deprive me so soon of her ladyship’s 
company, retired and left me alone under the knife. The duchess 
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now Ceniteniion me to sit bs ~ on wile sofa. Ww e conversed of Ame- 
rica. She asked me if General Washington was dead. ‘ Yes ma’am, 
...heis... I found my knees close together, and the hat twirling 
about with rather a circumgyratory movement. And then she in- 
quired if the roads to America were bad. I said they were occasion- 
ally a little rough. And next the news from Paris. ‘They were 
much interested ma’am, when | left, in a battle just fought by the 
army in Africa.’ ‘This was a sentence of a suffocating length. ‘Oh, 

dear,’ said she, apparently a goud deal frightened, LT hope there has 
been nobody killed’ And then setting one leg to ride upon the knee 
of the other — she has a beautiful, aristocratic little foot — she com- 
plained of having sprained the ankle, in alighting from the coach ; 
there is always such a crowd about the opera “door ; ; and then asked 
me if my parents were English. ‘ Yes, ma’am, said I, they came 
over to Pennsylvania, with William the Conqueror’ — William Penn 
having miscarried altogether in the confusion. But by degrees I be- 
gan tu be relieved feom my embarrassment, so great was her affabili- 
ty. Indeed it is a characteristic of the higher English nobility, to be 
exceedingly plain and familiar in their intercourse with persons of in- 
ferior rank; aud when one knows them awhile, one feels as easy in 
their company as an old shoe. She referred again to the sprained 
ankle, removed the slipper, and bewailed the pain. I felt it gently 
between finger and thumb, and manifested such sympathy as in the 
flutter of interrupted respiration I could express ; and having reco- 
vered at last my reflection, sufficiently to ask the favor of repeating 
the visit, which she kindly granted, in a few minutes I breathed 
again the free and ventilated air of Regent- street. 

~On meeting my Gallic friend, whom I already half-suspected of 
a cheat, he informed me that this woman, so pretty and ignorant, was 
the Duke of B ’s mistress ! 

My advice to all persons born in Schuylkill county, is, that they 
stay among the lambs and turtle doves of their native hills, and not 
come hither to expose their innocence to the abominable men and 
women of these Europeantowns. The entire night | passed out in 
gambling houses, and other houses, and in curious rencounters and 
adventures, designed for this letter, but postponed for want of room. 
Affectionately yours. Good night! 





THE FIRST SNOW. 


Tuy mantle white is on the senseless earth, 

Spirit of Winter! — Old £olus rude, 

Pipes from his northern home, in fiercest mood, 
And o’er the crispéd wreaths, with shouts of mirth, 
And chiming bells, and laughter ringing free, 

Glide the swi.t sleighs, while merry urchins play, 
Tossing the frozen balls in heartfelt giee, 

Or forming uncouth shapes of monsters grim, 
To melt, like youthful hopes, when next the ray 

Of noontide streams on each misshapen limb. 
The naked branches wear a spotless vest, 

And through the window, infant faces peep 

Lured from their downy beds, and early sleep, 
Wondering to mark the earth, in wintry garments drest. 

New-York, November. 








Invocations. 


INVOCATIONS. 


*Oh! le voir, entendre sa voix une fois ; une derniere fois encore.’ 


Sri.t voiceless !— and the flame consumes the shrine ! 
In the deep midnight, when no eye but mine 
Looked on the burning stars, with awe intense, 
Beloved, I called on thee to speak from thence 
lf thou wert in that heaven on which we azed, 
At hours like this; but calm each glory blazed : 

Thou spakest not! 


tl. 


Alone I’ve satin the sweet twilight haze, 
Buried in memories of those blessed days, 
When with clasped hands, and low, half-uttered sighs, 
We poured our heart-thoughts in each other’s eyes, 
Till joy from very fulness turned to pain; 
Conjuring thee to look thus, once again : 

Thou lookedst not! 


it. 


1’ve stood upon the spot where I was pressed, 
In agony of madness, to thy breast ; 
In that last moment when fate bade us part, 
And I lay lifeless on thy breaking heart ; 
I’ve stood, and stretched my arms, and called on thee 
To come— e’en for one moment —could it be : 
Thou camest not! 


Iv. 


I’ve started from my slumber, at the sound 

Of strange, sweet music, which my senses bound, 

And, half-upraised, asked if thy voice I heard, 

Like the sweet warbling of a heaven-winged bird ; 

Coming to call me to those blessed isles, 

Where deathless love in summer beauty smiles : 
Thou answeredst not! 


Vv. 
I’ve wandered through the paths where we have strayed, 
When melancholy winds a murmur made, 
And where we paused to mark the noonbeams quiver 
Through the long branches on the tranquil river, 
And asked if thou wouldst let the waters bear 
One tone of thine, on the soft whispering air: 

Thou wouldest not ! 


vi. 


I’ve asked thee, by the memory of those days, 
When at the sunset thou didst pour the lays 
Of our own fatherland, in one wild gush 
Of soft flute echoes, till the strain would rush 
In thrilling sweetness through my heart and brain, 
1’ ve asked one echo of the wildering strain : 

It echoed not! 


Vil. 


And yet I know that thou art ever near; 

A voice which others hear not, I can hear: 

A gleam amid the darkness, and a form 

Which other eves behold not, yet all warm 

With hues of light and beauty, comes between 

My sorrowing spirit, and the world unseen : 
And it is thou! 


New-York, October. 
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SCHOOL DAYS: FROM ‘A JOURNAL IN FLOWERS’, 


EY L’ABEILLE. 


Tuer: are some faded rose leaves on the first page of my journal, 
so much changed from their original beauty, that it would puzzle the 
herbalist to arrange their petals, or even to dignify them by name. 
Their bright color has long since faded, and the odorous spirit has 
vanished from its beautiful resting place. I have used them as cha- 
racters to ztalicize a line in the dull history of a school girl’s hours ; 
and they are such faithful chroniclers, that if I were better read in 
the mysteries of the Pythagorean philosophy, and its ideal world, I 
would crave for them the same indulgence that the believer in the 
sublime theory of the metempsychosis has awarded to souls. Flow- 
ers are among tlie bright things of paradise ; and why may not the 
fragrant spirit of these leaves, im its transmigratory state, be yet wan- 
dering over the rich gardens of ‘the Fountain of Roses,’ or sparkling 
in the drop of ottar which the bright-eyed Persian consigns to the 
Haidees of her golden Sachet ? 

‘There is some rust about every one at the beginning.’ Macken- 
zie has given it to his ‘Man of Feeling;’ and if we understand the 
sentiment, it is that yielding sensibility which corrodes and darkens 
under the ordinary influences of life ; clings to us in youth, but which 
a few hard rubs with fortune is known to dissipate. I well remember 
when the gloomy oxyde first stole over my sensibilities, from a little 
cloud in the atmosphere of feeling, that shadowed anticipation for a 
moment. I was a school-girl, and as such still occupied that obscure 
and unregarded nook of life, which attracts but little attention, and 
from which we are permitted the glorious privilege of the poet, to 
view society in the distance ; ‘to peep at such a world,’ and to invest 
it with all the pageantry of imagination. I had not climbed the rocky 
‘hill of science,’ yet I stood quite high enough in my own good opi- 
nion. Friendship, sincerity, lasting attachments, and all the diversified 
scenery of the affections, were spread like a universe around me ; and 
though it is true, in some of my friendly fields, thorns were already 
planted, and some of my ‘eternal’ attachments had already pro- 
claimed their evanescence, yet the love I bore to my pen and paper, 
hung like an unclouded firmament over a rough and treacherous world. 
I never shone there a star, and my flashes were as harmless and un- 
noticed as those of a midsummer’s night ; looked upon for an instant, 
and as instantly forgotten. Oh! how often have I wandered from my 
playmates, during the hour of intermission, to some lonely corner of 
our play-grounds, where, with my pencil and the leaf of some neg- 
lected writing-book, I have poured my whole soul, as I thought, on 
its blue-ruled page ; unmindful, while wandering through the long 
and sober avenue, that the bell had rung, and all was order and quiet 
again in our school-room, and I a mere adjective belonging to school- 
books and my instructor. 

Yet, in spite of all the abstractions and mischances it drew around 
me, it once redeemed me from the anathema of stupidity. Few 

can imagine the utter scorn with which that ‘mingled yarn of good 











‘ 


at evil,’ 
a dunce. 
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a school-class, amet the hapless individual emphasized 
I had always a strong antipathy tothe name. Active faults 


have some redeeming colors, but the neutral tint of stupidity even 
now appals me. I remember the day well; and a better day could 
not have been chosen, to cloud one’s hopes, and give the heart a little 
of that rust with which I commenced this chapter; capricious and 
showery; half sunshine, half gloom; just such a day as will frolic 
with the nerves of the hypochondriac, and hang them, like Shak- 
speare’s sailor boy, ‘on the slippery clouds,’ or toss them in a gale 
to ‘teter’ on asunbeam. It was such a day, when I had gathered 
all the paraphernalia of rhetoric, belles-lettres, etc., that crowd the 
requisitions of a boarding-school prospectus. I closed the front door, 


5S 


and went ‘ unwillingly to school.’ Oh! how presentiment flitted over 
my bosom with the clouds above me! A mist hovered over nature, 
and wrapped me in its shroud. It seemed as if a universal sympathy 
bound me, for an instant, to all creation; yet envy clung to the assi- 
milation, like a worm toa rose-leaf; for every thing seemed happier 


than [. 


The little milliner girls passed me: they were free, and I 


envied them, with their band-boxes on their arms, and their cares all 
bound up in their ribbons. Trouble seemed to have left them, and to 
have ran to me like a pet kitten: and I saw a sweep perched like a 
black-bird on the chimney top, and I even envied him. And why 
not? He had risen by ‘ hook and by crook,’ but then he had reached 
the height of his ambition, and could laugh at the trammels that at 
first impeded his progress. 

But I had reached my school. The long rows of bonnets and 
shawls that were slumbering on their pegs, and the perfect quie- 
tude that reigned among them, convinced me it was loug past the 
hour that tolled the death of freedom. Every thing looked reproach- 
ful. The dark green wall frowned, the bonnets pouted, and the very 
knob of the door turned snappingly, as I entered. While making 
my congeé, the buzz of an hundred voices rushed upon me: French 
rigmarole and orthography floated through the atmosphere, or 
fluttered over the limbs of erudition, like so many wounded song- 
sters. Large benches, painted green, that ominous color, were ranged 
around the room; and many a languid living thought rested inert 
and unemployed on its mathematical line. In ene corner, tall, gaunt, 
and toothless, sat the vicegerent, a second officer in our republic. 
Oh, what ‘a mighty little mind,’ as they say in Richmond, was hers! 
Its highest aspirations were bounded by a button-hole, and all she 
knew of ambition, nestled in a work-basket. She always occupied 
one corner in our school-room; and her chair seemed to have be- 
longed to it. When I left her presence in the afternoon, and found 
her : again in the same place in the morning, in the same costume, 
and with the same unaltered physiognomy, I used to wonder if she 
had been there ever since I leftthe room. Her favorites were gene- 
rally her carrier pigeons. But I, alas! no darling, was never sent to 
the sanctum of her bed-room for her spectacles, or the envious dis- 
tinction of adjusting her cushion. Sometimes, when entering the 
room with a most peculiar shuffle, (poor soul! it was her own,) I have 
been stigmatized as the author of all the mischief that agitated our 
commonwealth. It was 1 who turned the blinds so often, to admit 


the air, and acquired so rapidly a movement she had taught my com- 
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peers, in an English ghaietlinn that i it ever shen affected my retreating 
footsteps. Although this reckless mirth made me enemies, there 
were a few laughter- -loving spirits that clung closer to me, and liked 
me better for these very reproaches. 

But on this eventful morning, neither her prejudices nor her predi- 
lections disturbed or entered once into my speculations for the day. 
My anxieties were alone dependant on the master spirit, the genius 
of our little world; and now, even from the distance of years, would 
I waft a blessing on that gentle one, whose kindness fell alike on the 
understanding and the heart ; who, by the influence of example, and 
the discipline | of herself, trained each heart in ‘the way it should go,’ 
without any harsher appeal than to its own reason and affection. She 
was standing, when I entered, in the recess of a folding door, and 
my class, like the twelve signs of the Zodiac, were ranged around 
her. But the sign was in Libra, and the scales were poised, when I 
entered to be w eighed and fuund wanting. A new theory had been 
started. When will theorists let the world alone? It was urged on 
Mrs. , and she adopted it experimentally. Some judiczous parent 
had suggested it, and begged the trial. Violent exercise of the 
memory, it was maintained, would increase its power. This might 
apply where correspondent strength of mind required great exertion 
to develope a weight of intellect, that called for a mighty grasp ; but 
as such is not the every day character of the human mind, the rule of 
course can only apply partially. A pigmy, in mind or body, can 
never be stretched “a its altitude. Mrs. turned to me, in 
her affectionate manner: ‘ I will ask you a number of questions, my 
dear girl; and without waiting a reply to each, I will require an an- 
swer to all, when I have finished, in the same order in which they 
were asked. Make the effort; if you succeed, | shall be gratified, 
and you will be amply compensated by the improvement of your 
memory. 

‘ By what names are the secular kings of Hindostan known? To 
whom do the Hindoos render homage ! Where are the purest 
pearls found ? Where the richest diamonds !— and what curiosity do 
the Tartars boast of ?’ 

{ was overwhelmed. Either question I could have answered singly ; 
but to remember the question to fit the answer —and well I knew 
it must appear in no homespun dress — required a mind like Napo- 
leon’s. The girls looked to me with an appealing expression. They 
had in vain essayed it. Mrs. fixed her dark eye on me, but [ 
was silent. Again were the queries repeated, but all in vain. I 
could have answered the first and the last; but the others were skip- 
ping around my mind, forgetting their places, like so many city belles 
in a contra dance. Again other questions were put, with like nu- 
merical disappointment ; and now I refused even the effort, and dis- 
pirited and oftended, we sought our seats. My place in our class had 
often vacillated, and I in its opinion perhaps as often; but if 1 had 
ever queened it, my transit from a throne to a very common place 
in their heraldry, was as sudden as any despot’s on record. One of the 
sweetest girls in the whole world—the only one J could see above me 
in the class, and yet feel reconciled — was deputed to ask the text 
for our next day’s composition. It was asked, and answered: ‘What 
is the use of acquiring lessons, if you do not understand them }’ No 
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kind good-bye from Mrs. ; and sad and spiritless, we returned 
to our homes. 

The old proser may talk of school-day happiness, and the few 
anxieties that hover over that green spot of existence. He has been 
so long a wanderer over the rough paths of life, tossed by its vicissi- 
tudes, and buffeted by its sorrows, that he has forgotten the sensi- 
tiveness of his earlier nature. It is not that pilgrim grief that walks 
unsandalled over the burning desert of affliction; but childhood 
with its shoes off will show less philosophy, and feel more acutely, 
the pebbles of its play-ground. Was it strange, then, that I passed 
a sleepless night, or strange that I penned the next morning, at day- 


light, the following commentary on hertext! I think the oft-quoted 


line of Pope must have had some influence with my Muse, as I per- 
ceive she has introduced her remonstrance by a similar commence- 
ment. Perhaps I was thinking that ‘twigs’ should not be crushed 
by superabundant weight, no matter how the ‘tree’ is inclined: 


’T is education polishes the mind, 

And intellect’s rude ore is thus refined ; 

Ere gems are found, their sepulchre is riv’n, 

And mind is delved, ere thought can flash to heaven. 
if it be sweet through science’ path to stray, 

To gather fragrance for life’s wintry day, 

Then why enclose with thorns each hallow’d flower, 
And grasping blossoms, bid us feel their power ? 

Oh who would win a wreath so dearly bought, 

And wound the spirit for a brighter thought ? 

Our wearied nature suppliant would ask 

Thy kindly aid to smooth our thorny task, 

And beg of reason but this little boon, 

Ask each one question — let each answer one; 

The brain tumultuous, in confusion tossed, 

Thought leaves the helm, and Reason’s self is lost; 
And Memory flutters o’er the questioning wave, 
And mourns the wreck she strove in vain to save. 


Can we Golconda’s diamond mines explore? 
Then search for pearls near India’s smiling shore? 
Then fancied homage to a Llama pay? 

Kneel toa Boodh, or tremble neath ‘ ' Transfa?’ 
Or view the Bootern hills, with verdure drest ? 
Compare them with chill Thibet’s snowy vest? 
See nature's table spread stupendous round, 

As if for giants reared, on Tartar ground ? 
Thought travels fast, but education’s loom 
Must weave its vesture, and it finds a doom; 
Let Memory bring again thy youthful days, 
When application gamed ite meed of praise; 
When no entangling question stamp’d thee dunce, 
Nor brain nor tongue could answer ten at once; 
And recollection will restore the smile, 

That cheers the languor of our mental toil. 
When that is hidden, clouds obscure our sky, 
And trembling showers are seen in every eye: 
The brightest star within our little sphere, 

This morning veil'd its brilliance in a tear ; 

Oh then in reason grant this little boon, 

Ask each one question — let each answer one! 


Homer won for himself a brilliant wreath, and left his poetry in the 
hearts of his hearers, For years it had no other resting place, and 
all we enjoy of it was gathered from the bosoms of those who che- 
rished it. Mine perished in a day ; but I, too, had my reward ; the 
renewal of our school liberties, and a kiss that was worth all the 
Olympic wreaths that ever were bestowed. 








































LITERARY NOTICES. 


A New Home: Wuo’tt Fottow? or Gumpses or WeEsTERN Lire. By Mrs. Mary 
: Criavers, an Actual Settler. In one volume. pp. 317. New-York: C. S. Francis. 


UNHESITATINGLY, with the impressions derived from its perusal fresh upon us, do we 
pronounce this unpretending volume one of the most natural, pleasant, and entertaining 
books that we have read for a twelvemonth. The writer is an accomplished lady, evi- 
dently of high literary, and even scholastic, attainments, who, after enjoying from child- 
hood the advantages and refinements of polished life, removes with her husband and 
small family, to the wilds of Michigan. Witha hearty perception of the beauties of na- 

’ ture and power to depict them; witha keen eye for the ridiculous, and a ready apprecia- 
tion of the burlesque; and with a remarkable knowledge of character, it is not perhaps 
surprising that our author should have written an amusing volume. But she has ac- 
complished more. She has done good service to the public, ‘at the East,’ in guarding 
emigrants tothe western wilds against the extravagant stories of interested speculators, 
touching the untold advantages to be derived from a removal to that wooden region.’ 
While she renders full justice to the exuberant fertility of the soil, the beauty of the 
scenery, etc., she does nct disguise from the reader that the comforts of life are not always 
easy of attainment, and that a moderate portion of its luxuries is rather a thing to be 

: hoped for, than expected. The annexed is an exposition of the manner in which ‘lots’ 

: were disposed of, in Michigan, when the mania pointed thitherward : 


““When lots were to be sold, the whole fair dream was splendidly emblazoned on a 
sheet of super-royal size; things which only floated before the mind’s eye of the most 
sanguine, were portrayed with bewitching minuteness for the delectation of the ordi- 
nary observer. Majestic steamers plied their paddles to and fro upon the river ; ladies 
crowding their decks and steamets floating on the wind. Sloops dotted the harbors, 
while noble ships were seemin the offing. Mills, factories, and light-houses—canals, 
rail-roads and bridges, all took their appropriate positions. Then came the advertise- 
ments, choicely worded and carefully vague, never setting forth any thing which might 
not come true at some time or other; yet leaving the buyer without excuse if he chose 
to be taken in. 

“ An auctioneer was now to be procured (for lots usually went rather heavily at pri- 
vate sale,) and this auctioneer must not be such aoneas any executive can make, but a 
man of genius, or ready invention, of fluent speech; one who had seen something of 
the world, and above all, one who must be so thoroughly acquainted with the property, 
ty and so entirely convinced of its value, that he could vouch on his own personal respec- 
tability, for the truth of every statement. He must be able to exhibit certificates from 
—no matter whom — Tom-a-Nokes perhaps—but ‘residing on the spot’ — and he must 
find men of straw to lead the first bids. And when all this had been attended to, it 
must have required some nerve to carry the matter through ; to stand by, while the poor 
artizan, the journeyman mechanic, the stranger who had brought his little all to buy 
government land to bring up his young family upon, staked their poor means on strips 
of land which were at that moment a foot under water. I think many of these gentle- 
men earned their money.” 


We quote the following, partly to show the ‘ rates of exchange’ sometimes adopted in 
sales of western village lots, and to impress upon the reader the particular beauty of the 
duplicate ‘ New,’ against which Mr. Irvine lately entered his protest : 


“] must not omit to record the friendly offer of one of the gentlemen whose adven- 
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tures I have recapitulated, to take ‘two Montacute lots at five hundred dollars each.’ 
As this was rather beyond the price which the owner had thought fit to affix to his ordi- 
nary lots, he felt exceedingly obliged, and somewhat at a loss to account for the proposi- 
tion, till his friend whispered, ‘and you shall have in payment a lot at New-New-York 
at a thousand; and we have not sold one at that, I can assure you.’ 

“The obliged party chanced to meet the agent for New-New-York about a year 
after, and inquired the fortunes of the future emportum— the number of inhabitants, ete. 

“ «There ’s nobody there,’ said he, ‘ but those we hire to come.’ ” 


We were greatly entertained with the history of the journey of the CLavers family, 
the adventure in ‘the mash,’ Anglice marsh, and the first night passed in Montacute, 
at which place, afterward a village, our author takes up her final abode. Passing these, 
however, with the diverting sketch of western ‘helps,’ and the erection and furnishing 
of a residence, we come to the annexed characteristic picture of a visit made to our 
author, by one of the more recherché females of the neighborhood, a tall damsel, of 
twenty-eight or thirty : 


“ She was tastefully attired in a blue gingham dress, with broad cuffs of black mo- 
rocco, and a black cambric apron edged with orange worsted lace. Her oily black locks 
were cut quite short round the ears, and confined close to her head by a black ribbon, 
from one side of which depended, almost in her eye, two very long tassels of black silk, 
intended to do duty as curls. Prunelle slippers with high heels, and a cotton handker- 
chief tied under the chin, finished the costume, which I have been thus particular in de- 
scribing, because I have observed so many that were nearly similar. 

“The lady greeted me in the usual style, with a familiar nod, and seated herself at 
once in a chair near the door. 

* © Well, how do like Michigan ?” 

“This question received the most polite answer which my conscience afforded ; and I 
asked the lady in my turn, if she was one of my neighbors ? 

“Why, massy, yes!’ she replied; ‘don’t you know me? I tho’t every body know’d 
me. Why, I’m the school ma’am, Simeon Jenkins’ sister, Cleory Jenkins.’ 

“Thus introduced, I put all my civility in requisition to entertain my guest, but she 
seemed quite independent, finding amusement for herself, and asking questions on 
every possible theme. 

“ * You ’re doing your own work now, a’nt ye?’ 

“This might not be denied; and I asked if she did not know of a girl whom I might 
be likely to get 

* ‘Well, Ido n’t know; I’m looking fora place where I can board and do chores my- 
self. I have a good deal of time before school, and after I get back ; and I did n’t know 
but I might suit ye for a while.’ 

“I was pondering on this proffer, when the sallow damsel arose from her seat, took a 
short pipe from her bosom, (not ‘Pan’s reedy pipe,’ reader) ‘illed it with tobacco, which 
she carried in her ‘ work-pocket,’ and re-seating herself, began to smoke with the greatest 
gusto, turning ever and anon to spit at the hearth. 

“Incredible again — alas, would it were not true! I have since known a girl of seven- 
teen, who was attending a neighbor’s sick infant, smoke the live-long day, and take 
snuff besides; and I can vouch for it, that a large proportion of the married women in 
the interior of Michigan use tobacco in some form, usually that of the odious pipe. 

“T took the earliest decent opportunity to decline the offered help, telling the school- 
ma’am plainly, that an inmate who smoked would make the house uncomfortable to 

e 


““* Why, law!’ said she, laughing; ‘that’s nothing but pride now: folks is often too 
proud to take comfort. For my part, I could n’t do without my pipe to please nobody.’ 

“Mr. Simeon Jenkins, the brother of this independent young lady, now made his ap- 
pearance on some trifling errand ; and his sister repeated to him what I had said. 

“Mr. Jenkins took his inch of cigar from his mouth, and asked if I really disliked to- 
bacco-smoke, seeming to think it scarcely possible. 

* «Don’t your old man smoke? said he. 

Fe to indeed,’ said I, with more than my usual energy; ‘I should hope he never 
would.’ 

“ * Well,’ said neighbor Jenkins, ‘I tell you what, 1'm doss at home; and if my old 
woman was to stick up that fashion, I’d keep the house so blue she could n’t see to 
snuff the candle.’ 

“ His sister laughed long and loud at this sally, which was uttered rather angrily, and 
with an air of most manful bravery; and, Mr. Jenkins, picking up his end of cigar from 
the floor, walked off with an air evidently intended to be as expressive as the celebrated 
and oft-quoted nod of Lord Burleigh in the Critic.” 
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The ‘ gospel privileges’ in Michigan, at the period of which Mrs. CLavers speaks, were 
not of the highest order. The subjoined is given as a specimen of the illustrative style 
adopted by the itinerant ministers, in their appeals to unlettered congregations : 


“Itis not long since I heard a good man preach from the text ‘Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth.” He began by saying that it could not be necessary to show 
the literal truth of this observation of the Apostle; ‘For you yourselves know, my 
friends, especially at this time of year, when most of you have had to fight fire more or 
less, how easy it is to kindle what is so difficult to put out. You know that what fire a 
man can carry in his hand, applied to the dry grass on the marshes, will grow so, that 
in ten minutes a hundred men could not put it out, and, if you don’t take care, it will 
burn up your haystacks and your barns too, ay, and your houses, if the wind happens 
to be pretty strong. And if you get a cannon loaded up with powder, it wont take but a 
leetle grain of fire to produce a great explosion, and may be kill somebody. AndI dare 
say that some of you have seen the way they get along in making rail-roads in the 
winter, when the ground’s froze so hard that they can’t dig a bit: they blast off great 
bodies of the hard ground, just as they blast rocks. And it don’t take any more than @ 
spark to set it a-going. Even so, a woman’s tongue, can set a whole neighborhood to- 
gether by the ears, and do more mischief in a minute, than she can undo in a month.’ 
At this all the young folks looked at each other and smiled, and as the preacher went on 
ina similar strain, the smile was frequently repeated ; and such scenes are not very un- 
common. 


The locale is ‘a bare, cold school-house, the wind whistling through a thousand 
crevices in the unplastered walls, and pouring down through as many more in the 
shrunken roof, seats formed by laying rough boards on rougher blocks,’ etc. The meet- 
ings are conducted in a very unceremonious manner : 


“It takes one a long while to become accustomed to the unceremonious manner ir 
which the meetings of a!l sorts are conducted. Many people go in and out whenever 
they feel disposed; and the young men, who soon tire, give unequivocal symptoms of 
their weariness, and generally walk off with a nonchalant air, at any time during the 
exercises. Women usually carry their babies, and sometimes two or three who car 
scarcely walk: and the restlessness of these youthful members, together with an occa- 
sional display of their musical talents, sometimes interrupts in no small measure the 
progress of the speaker. The stove is always in the centre of the room, with benches 
arranged in a hollow square around it; and the area thus formed is the scene of infan- 
tile operations. I have seen a dozen people kept on a stretch during a whole long ser- 
inon, by a little, tottering, rosy-cheeked urchin, who chose to approach within a few 
inches of the stove every minute or two, and to fall at every third step, at the imminent 
danger of lodging against the hot iron. And the mamma sat looking on with an air of 
entire complacency, picking up the chubby rogue occasionally, and varying the scene by 
the performance of the maternal office. I fancy it would somewhat disconcert a city 
clergyman, on ascending his sumptuous pulpit, to find it already occupied by a deaf old 
man, with his tin ear-trumpet read} to catch every word. This I have seen again and 
again; and however embarrassing to the preacher, an objection or remonstrance on the 
subject would be very ill received. And after all, I must confess, I have heard sermons 
preached in such circumstances, which would have reflected no disgrace on certain 
gorgeous draperies of velvet and gold.” 


The manual-labor meeting of the ‘Female Benevolent Sewing Society’ at Mrs. 
C.avers’ is capitally described. A querulous, mischief-making widow, Mrs. Nippers, 
is served up with sauce piquante : 


“Mrs. Nippers took her work and edged herself into a coterie of which Mrs. Flyter 
had seemed till then the magnet. Very soon I heard, ‘I declare it’sa shame!’ ‘I 
don’t know what’ll be done about it;’ ‘She told me so with her own mouth?’ ‘Oh but 
I was there myself!’ etc. etc., in many different voices; the insterstices well filled with 
undistinguishable whispers ‘not loud but deep.’ 

“It was not long before the active widow transferred her seat to another corner. The 
whispers and the exclamations seemed to be gaining ground. The few silent members 
were inquiring for more work. 

“Mrs. Nippers has the sleeve! Mrs. Nippers, have you finished that sleeve ?’ 

“Mrs. Nippers colored, said ‘ No,’ and sewed four stitches. At length ‘the storm grew 
loud apace.’ ‘It will break up the society ———’ 

“* What is that?’ asked Mrs. Doubleday, in her sharp treble. ‘What is it, Mrs. 
Nippers? You know all about it.’ 
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“Mrs. Nippers replied that she only knew what she had heard, ete. ete., but, after a 
little urging, consented to inform the company in general, that there was great dissatis- 
faction in the neighborhood; that those who lived in log houses at a little distance from 
the village, had not been invited to join the society ; and also that many people thought 
twenty-live cents quite too high, for a yearly subscription. : y 

“ Many looked aghast at this. Public opinion is no where so strongly felt as in this 
country, among new settlers. And as many of the present company still lived in log- 
houses, a tender string was touched. 

“ At length, an old lady who had sat quietly ina corner all the afternoon, looked up 
from behind the great woollen sock she was knitting: 

‘““*Well now! that’s queer!’ said she, addressing Mrs. Nippers with an air of simpli- 
city simplified. ‘Miss Turner told me you went round her neighborhood last Friday, 
and told how that Miss Clavers and Miss Skinner despised every body that lived in log- 
houses; and you know you told Miss Briggs that you thought twenty-five cents was 
too much; did n't she, Miss Briggs?’ Miss Briggs nodded. — 

‘The widow blushed to the very centre of her pale eyes, but, ‘e’en though vanquished,’ 
she lost not her assurance. ‘Why, 1’m sure I only said that we only paid twelve-and- 
a-half cents at the East; and as to log-houses, I do n’t know, I can’t just recollect, but 
I did n’t say more than others did.’ 

“But human nature could not bear up against the mortification ; and it had, after all, 
the scarce credible etfect of making Mrs. Nippers sew in silence for some time, and carry 
her colors at hal{-mast for the remainder of the afternoon. 

“ 4t tea each lady took one or more of her babies into her lap and much grabbing en- 
sued. Those who wore calicoes seemed in good spirits and appetite, for green tea at 
least, but those who had unwarily sported silks and other unwashables, soba acid and 
uncomfortable. Cake flew about at a great rate, and the milk and water which ought to 
have gone quietly down sundry juvenile throats, was spirted without mercy into various 
wry faces. But we got through. The astringent refreshment produced its usual crisp- 


ing effect upon the vivacity of thecompany. Talk ran high upon almost all Montacu- 
tian themes. 


“*Do you have any butter now?’ ‘When are you going to raise your barn? ‘Is 
your mana going to kill, this week? ‘I ha’ n’t seen a bit of meat these six weeks.’ 
‘Was youto meetin’ last Sabbath?’ ‘Has Miss White got any wool to sell? ‘Do tell 
if you’ve been to Detroit! ‘Are you out o’ candles?’ ‘Well 1 should think Sarah 
Teals wanted a new gown!’ ‘I hope we shall have milk in a week or two,’ and so on; 
for, be it known, that in a state of society like ours, the bare necessaries of life are sub- 
jects of sufficient interest for a good deal of conversation. More than one truly respect- 
able woman of our neighborhood has told me, that it is not very many years since a 


moderate allowance of Indian meal and potatoes, was literally all ihat fell to their share 
of this rich world for weeks together.”’ 


We should be pleased to advert particularly to one or two delightful stories, involving 
the fortunes of some of the more refined of the settlers, near Montacute, but our limits 


will not permit. Our remaining space must be devoted to the following irresistible 
sketch of a small beer politician : 


“Mr. Simeon Jenkins entered at an early stage of hic career upon the arena of pub- 
lic life, having been employed by his honored mother to dispose of a basket full of hard- 
boiled eggs, on election day, before he was eight years old. He often dwells with much 
unction upon this his debut; and declares that even at that dawning period, he had cut 
his eye-teeth. 

**There was n’ta feller there,’ Mr. Jenkins often says, ‘that could find out which 
side I was on, for all they tried hard enough. They thouglit I was soft, but I let ’em 
know I was as much baked as any on’em. ‘ Be you adimocrat’? says one. ‘Buy some 
eggs and I'll tell ye, says1; and by the time he’d bought his eggs, I could tell well 
enough which side he belonged to, and I’d hand him out a ticket according, for I had 
blue ones in one end o’ my basket, and white ones in the other, and when night come, 
and I got off the stump to go home, I had e 
pocket.’ 

“From this auspicious commencement may be dated Mr. Jenkins’ glowing desire to 
serve the public. Each successive election day saw him at his post. From eggs 
he advanced to pies, from pies to almanacs, whiskey, powder and shot, foot-balls, play- 
ing-cards, and at length, for ambition ever ‘did grow with what it fed on,’ he arengha 
into the field a large turkey, which was tied to a post and stoned to death at twenty-five 
cents a throw. By this time the still youthful aspirant had become quite the man of the 
world; could smoke twenty-four cigars per diem, if any body else would pay for them; 
play cards, in old Hurler’s shop, from noon till day-break, and rise winner ; and all this 
with suitable trimmings of gin and hard words. But he never lost sight of the main 
chance. He had made up his mind to serve his country, and he was all this time con- 
vincing his fellow-citizens of the disinterested purity of his sentiments. 
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“ €Patriotism,’ he would say, ‘ patriotism is the thing ! Any man that’s too proud to 
serve his country, aint fit tolive. Some thinks so much o’ themselves, thatif they can 
have jist what they think they ’re fit for, they wont take nothing; but for my part, J 
call myself an American citizen; and any office that’s in the gift o’ the people will suit 
me. 1’mup to any thing. And as there aint no other man about here— no suitable 
man, I mean — that’s got a horse, why I’d be willing to be constable, if the people’s a 
mind to, though it would be a dead loss to me in my business, to be sure; but 1 could do 
any thing for my country. Hurra for patriotism ! them ’s my sentiments.’ 

“Tt can scarcely be doubted that Mr. Jenkins became a very popular citizen, or that 
he usually played a conspicuous part at the polls. Offices began to fall to his share, and 
though they were generally such as brought more honor than profit, office is office, and 
Mr. Jenkins did not grumble. Things were going on admirably. 


‘The spoils of office glitter in his eyes, 
He climbs, he pauts, he grasps them ; 


Or thought he was just going to grasp them, when, presto! he found himself in the mi- 
nority ; the wheel of fortune turned, and Mr. Jenkins and his party were left undermost. 
Here wasa dilemma! His zeal in the public service was ardent as ever, but how could 
he get a chance to show it unless his party was in power? His resolution was soon 
taken. He called his friends together, mounted a stump, which had fortunately been 
left standing not far from the door of his shop, and then and there gave ‘reasons for my 
ratting’ in terms sublime enough for any meridian. 

“ *My friends and feller-citizens,’ said this self-sacrificing patriot, ‘I find myself con- 
glomerated in sich a way, that my feelin’s suffers severely. I’m sitivated in a peculiar 
sitivation. O’ one side, I see my dear friends, pussonal friends — friends, that’s stuck 
to me like wax, through thick and thin, never shinnyin’ off and on, but up to the scratch, 
and no mistake. O’v other side I behold my country, my bleedin’ country, the land that 
fetch’d me into this world o’ trouble. Now, sence things be as they be, and can’t be no oth- 
erways as I see, I feel kind o' screwed into an auger-hole to know what to do. If 1 hunt 
over the history of the universal world from the creation of man to the present day, I see 
that men has always had difficulties; and that some has took one way to get shut of 
‘em, and some another. My candid and unrefragable opinion is, that rather than remain 
useless, buckled down to the shop, and indulging in selfishness, it is my solemn dooty 
to change my ticket. It is severe, my friends, but dooty is dooty. And now, if any 
man calls mea turn-coat,’ continucd the orator, gently spitting in his hands, rubbing 
them together, and rolling his eyes round the assembly, ‘all I say is, let him say it so that 
I can hear him.’ 

“The last argument was irresistible, if even the others might have brooked discussion, 
for Mr. Jenkins stands six feet two in his stockings, when he wears any, and gesticu- 
lates with a pair of arms as long and muscular as Rob Roy’s. So, though the audience 
did not cheer him, they contented themselves with dropping off one by one, without 
calling in question the patriotism of the rising statesman. 

“The very next election saw Mr. Jenkins justice of the peace, and it was in this hon- 
orable capacity that I have made most of my acquaintance with him, though we began 
with threatenings of a storm. He called to take the acknowledgment of a deed, and I, 
anxious for my country’s honor, for I too am something of a patriot in my own way, 
took the liberty o. pointing out to his notice a trifling slip of the pen; videlicit, ‘Justas 
of Piece,’ which manner of writing those words I informed him had gone out of 
fashion. 

“ He reddened, looked at me very sharp for a moment, and then said he thanked me; 
but subjoined : 

“ Book-learning is a good thing enough where there aint too much of it. For my 
part, 1’ve seen a good many that know'd books that didn’t know much else. The 
proper cultivation and edication of the human intellect, has been the comprehensive 
study of the human understanding from the original creation of the universal world to 
the present day, and there has been a good many waystried besides book-learning. Not 
but what that ’s very well in its place.’ 

“ And the justice took his leave with somewhat of a swelling air. But we are excel- 
lent friends, notwithstanding this hard rub; and Mr. Jenkins favors me now and then 
with half an hour’s conversation, when he has had leisure to read up for the occasion in 
an odd volume of the Cyclopedia, which holds an honored place in a corner of his shop. 
He ought, in fairness, to give me previous notice, that I might study the dictionary a little, 
for the hard words with which he arms himself for these ‘keen encounters,’ often push 
me to the very limits of my English.” 


The liberal extracts which we have presented, are a sufficient evidence of the enter- 
taining character of the various and lively volume from which they are taken; and we 
cannot but hope that one who holds so facile a pen as the fair author, will not permit 
her talents to lie dormant in the woods. 
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Tue Danse or Darten. By the Author of ‘The Yemassee,’ etc. In two vols. 


» - =o2r Se 4 r ‘ 
i2m ». pp. 539. Philadelphia: Lea anp Brancnarp: New-York: Carvi.us 
AND COMPANY. 


Tue mere novel reader seeks for amusement, to beguile the evening hour. An exci- 
ting tale, told with spirit and directness of narrative, is all he desires ; the more roman- 
tic, the more interesting; the more pain and peril the hero and heroine suffer and en- 
dure, the more his feelings are roused, and his imagination pleased. He eschews all 
books that tax his judgment, or compel him to think. He prefers to gratify a certain 
proneness to morbid feeling, rather than to improve his mind. But he whose aim is in- 
struction only, seldom searches for it in the pages of a novel. It appears to us, that the 
author of the ‘Damsel of Darien’ has endeavored to win the applause of both classes; 
but we fear, like the old man in the fable, he has in a measnre displeased both. Vasco 
Nunez, the greatest of all the followers of Columbus, is the hero of the tale. We first 
find him in Saint Domingo, seeking means to fit out his vessel, in search of the great 
southern sea; and we follow his carver, real and fancied, until the great object of his 
ambition is attained, and finally to his unjust and cruel death. We will not attempt an 
analysis of the plot; neither our time nor limits will permit. We will, however, briefly 
express our admiration of the gentle, loving, suffering Damsel of Darien. She is a 
beautiful creation; more of air than earth; one we may rather hope to see, than ever 
expect to meet. She does notappear until the opening of the second volume, and then, 
Pocahontas-like, she beams upon us at once, in loveliness and grace. 

The following extract — it is her final meeting with Nunez — is a picture so flesh- 
and-blood like, that it will commend itself to every reader ; with the single exception, 
of the thrice three thousand times told simile of the ‘raven’s wing: 


“ At the same moment, while the yet uplifted sword of the cavalier hung threatening 
above the head of the prostrate warrior, a girl, scarcely more than fifteen, darted between 
the combatants, and throwing herself upon the body of the cassique, clung to his neck 
with the fondest devotion, seeking with her own slender and sylph-like form to cover 
and shieldit from the impending weapon. Vasco Nunez was charmed by this unexpect- 
ed apparition. Never had so bright and ethereal a creature descended before his eyes. 
Matchless in grace, as she lay before him, one arm around the cassique, one lifted implo- 
ringly tu the conqueror, while her tearful eyes pleaded with the more eloquence that her 
lips were silent, he thougit her one of those heavenly visions which sometimes hallow 
and delight even the dreams of the unrelenting soldier, and move him to momentary 
feelings o/ gentleness and love. Her face was girlish, almost childish, as, indeed, be- 
longed to her years; but there was the expanded soul of the woman in her eye, and in 
her conduct the affections which belong to all ages, and lift any into nobleness and beau- 
ty. Fairer than her people, her cheek bloomed with an olive lustre, such as the Spa- 
niards loved to applaud in the beanties of theirown nation. Her forehead was high and 
narrow—her mouth small; and while it quivered with the nameless terrors which were 
struggling in her heart, the tips of the white teeth gleamed at intervals through the part- 
ed lips, fron which te natural red had ta<en flight, though to return again, the moment 
after, with accumulated richness. Voluminous and of a glossy black like that of the 
raven, her hair covered not only her own shoulders but the bosom of her father—for 
such was the cassique whoin she strove to shield from the rage ef his conqueror. But 
the rage of the conqueror was already subdued. He looked on her pleading and tear- 
ful eyes, and his heart melted within him. He commanded his followers to stay the 
sword; and lifting the damsel herself from the form of him whom she had so opportunely 
rescued from the fatal stroke, he bade the cassique, in tones of mercy and forbearance, 
arise from the earth.” 


Asa contrast to this lovely Indian damsel, we have the portrait of a Spanish beauty, 
cold, heartless, proud, selfish, and cruel. While we love Careta, and deeply sympathize 
with all her sufferings, we despise Terésa, and at the same time hope, for the sake of her 
sex, that the portrait is over-colored. 

The interest in this novel is not asa whole, but in parts, only. It comes in glimpses, 
sometimes few and far between, but dazzling when they come. Many characters are de- 
scribed with great minuteness, who have little or no agency in the development of the 
plot, and win from us little regard. The very exuberance of the author’s fancy, his 
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depth of thought and power of reasoning, Will-o’-the-wisp-like, entice him from his 
purpose, and beguile him, even in the middle of an interesting incident, to dive into the 
motive of action, or to draw a full-length picture of the scene. To illustrate this re- 
mark, we may quote the following beautiful passage ; a passage which any author might 
be proud to acknowledge, if introduced in the proper place. Wasco Nunez is in prison, 
uncertain whether his fate is to be life or death. Careta, the damsel whom, soon after 
their first meeting, he unceremoniously takes to wife, and the astrologer, are present. 
The whole scene is one of deep interest; when it abruptly closes, thus : 


“Death is freedom ! was the reflection at that moment of the gloomy chief, but he 
suffered it not to be heard from his lips. The hopefulness of heart which the astrologer 
had encouraged in the simple Indian, seemed to make her so happy, that Vasco Nunez 
felt that it would be cruel to impair the impressions which she had received on this sub- 
ject : and his words were uttered to strengthen her hope, though wearied by his own 
mental excitements, and that restraint which is the most humiliating of all influences to 
the restless and impetuous nature, and made somewhat gloomy by the predictions of the 
astrologer to himself, he had little faith in any of hisown promises. Still, she lacked 
the art of seeing into his. Her own heart, like the rivulet that runs along the wayside, 
revealed all its depths at a single glance to every eye ; was it strange that she should be 
satisfied with the surface of all other hearts ? We smile at the guileless and unsuspect- 
ing nature, and yet it has always the best chance of happiness, since the enduring Jjea- 
lousies of a distrusting heart are always a greater evil, than the disappointment and sor- 
row springing up in the betrayed one. Sorrow may be subdued by time, and circum- 
stances may soften even grief into sweetness ; but distrust hardens with years, and the 
heart becomes a mass of petrifacton, ere the body fallsinto that corruption which the 
melting tendernesses of the affections could alone make endurable to life. With the in- 
considerateness of a child, the Indian girl forgot all fears for him, and all her own griefs, 
Not to say all concern of the future, while she hung upon his neck in the dungeon. Vas- 
co Nunez was not insensible to her caresses: but though he looked fondly in her face, 
and spoke in a tone of mournful sweetness to her ears, yet his eyes watched, with an 
inevitable constancy, the iron bars of the windows ; and his ears detected, for ever more 
mingling with the accents of her love, the heavy tread of the soldierin the court o the 

rison, and the occasional ring of his arquebus on the rocky earth. The eagle may not 


eed the scream of his mate, as she proclaims her freedom among the hills without, while 
he is vainly dashing his wings against the bars of his cage.” 


With all his power of description, his knowledge of human character, and his felicity 
of expression, Mr. Simms is often careless, and occasionally affected. He sometimes 
expresses his thoughts ina style peculiarly his own, but notwithstanding, not always 
either correct or graceful; as witness the following extract : 


“*The slaves sleep, methinks ; but it will need that we look into each. Keep thyself 
within shadow, and let there be no more speech. Hast thou risen ? 

‘Behind thee—Iam close. Go ewand I see as we)l as thou.’ 

‘Take then thy dagger in thy teeth, while thou crawlest after me : it will stop thy 


speech—but of that we have no need. The keen steel must be our best speech until the 
usiness be ended.’ ” 


We have italicized the word ‘speech.’ For this word our author has a peculiar fond- 
ness : in every dozen pages, we might almost say, we meet withit a dozen times, and 
notalways inacorrect sense. For other words, he has a kindred feeling ; viz., ‘ utter,’ 
‘utterly,’ ‘utterance,’ ‘no less than,’ ete. We have no doubt that these are used in the 
heat of composition, and for want of careful revision, remain as orig nally written. That 
the ‘ Damsel of Darien’ was written in a hurried manner, we think the proofs are nu- 
merous. In fact, Mr. Simms writes so much, and publishes so often, that it is next toim- 
possible, with all his genius, that he can always avoid incorrectness of phrase, and tau- 
tology in expression. 

We entertain so much respect for the character of Mr. Sumas, and hold his works in 
such high esteem, that we may well be pardoned for eandidly indicating a few of his 
defects. They may be easily amended, and we hold it the province of the critic, no less 
than the duty of a friend, to point them out. 
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Poems sy Rosert M. Cuartton, anp Tuomas J. Cuarttox, M.D. In one vo- 
lume. pp. 174. Boston: Cuartes C. Littte axp James Brown. 


We have hitherto been more familiar with the prose writings of Hon. Roserr M. 
Cuartton, of Savannah, than with his poetical efforts. Our readers are not ignorant 
of the affluence of his humor, and the warmth and feeling which pervade his more se- 
rious prose compositions. It is no small praise to say, that as a poet, Mr. Cuar.ron is 
scarcely less distinguished. He has a fine ear for the melody of verse, a fertile imagina- 
tion, and evidently a warm and susceptible heart; and these are important qualities in the 
formation of a poetical character. Without attempting a notice in detail of the con- 
tents of the handsome volume before us, we shall permit the reader to judge of the jus- 
tice of our encomium, from a perusal of two characteristic extracts : 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


*‘ What is life, and what is death ” | Death’s the cloud that comes to shade, 
Have you seen the morning's ray Comes that blooming flower to fade; 
Drive the mists of night away? Comes to change that scene of light 
Have you seen the flow’ret bloom Into sorrow’s darkest night ; 

O’er the lone and silent tomb? Comes o'er human hopes to lower, 
Have you seen the moon arise, Blighting dear affection’s power. 
Shedding lustre through the skies? Suci: is mortal’s fleeting breath ; 
Have you marked affection’s smile Such is life, and such is death! 

All the cares of earth beguile? 

Have yon seen that ray o’ershaded ? * What is life, and what is death ? 


Have you marked that flow’ret faded ? 
Bright Diana’s orb grow pale? 
Loved affection's favors fail? 

Such is mortal’s fleeting breath! 
Such is life, and such is death! 


Can you seize the fleeting shade? 
Can you win the fickle maid ? 

Can you, for a single hour, 

Hold old Time within your power? 
Can you grasp the phantom’s form? 
Can you quell the raging storm? 


‘What is life, and what is death ?” Life is like that fleeting shade, 
Life is like that moining ray, Phantom form and fickle maid ; 
Chasing doubt and gloom away ; Like the hour that glideth by, 

Life is like that fowret’s bloom, When the friends we love are nigh. 
Springing o’er misfortune’s tomb; Death is like that raging storm, 
Life is like that brilliant light, Blasting hope and beauty’s form. 
Shining through affiiction’s night, Such is mortal’s fleeting breath ; 
Soothing, like affection’s power, Such is life, and such is death! 


All the pangs of sorrow’s hour. 


The subjoined is of a different description, and will forcibly remind the reader of the 
light and lively sketches with which Mr. Wit.is was wont to relieve his early scripture 
pictures : 

SPRING. 


* O, the Spring, the bountiful Spring ! 
It shineth and smileth on every thing.’ 


I Love not Serine: I cannot bear | I love not Spring: though with it come 
This kind of fickle woman-weather, The swallows from their winter station, 
This mingling up of smile and tear, And then is heard the ceaseless hum 
And * ne’er the same an hour together.’ Of all the insect generation ; 
One moment and its sunny ray I'd rather have a cheering fire, 
Is shining, bright as hope, before you; A bottle of old wine before me: 
The next, and ere you cross the way, Such swallows I much more admire, 
’T is raining, like the mischief, o’er you ! Than those which now are flying o’er me. 
Ilove not Spring: its ‘ blooming flowers’ I love not Spring: you search in vain 
Are very well for poets’ verses; The market through, to find a dinner, 
But he that feels its ‘ sunny showers,’ And scarce are able to obtain 
Is apt, in prose, to vent his curses. Enough to feast ‘a young beginner.’ 
Give me that season of the year, Let maudlin misses long to see 
When nature, more sedate, reposes: The charms of this ‘ delightful season :’ 
Can maa life's ills morecalmly bear, Such charms, I must confess, to me, 
Because they’re felt ‘among the roses ? Are surely any thing but pleasing. 


We had marked for insertion a few passages from the poems of the late Tuomas J. 
Cuaron, M. D.; who evidently, as his brother informs us, possessed a mind and a 
genius that would have done credit to any profession; ‘and, in a few more years, he 
would have won for himself a name, that would have descended as a lasting inheritance 
to his children.’ Our narrow limits, however, forbid the gratification, and we are com- 
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pelled to satisfy ourselves with calling public attention to the volume in question. We 
should not omit to add, that some of the notes to the poetical text are in the best vein of 
the ‘Georgia Lawyer.’ 


Nrx’s Mare: an Historica, RoMANcE oF AMERICA. = the Author of ‘ Athenia 
of Damascus,’ etc. In two volumes, 12mo. pp. 531. New-York; Samver Cot- 
MAN. 


We honor Mr. Dawes, that he has chosen for his maiden novel, scenes and events 
connected with that struggle for national existence and national liberty, which are dear 
to the heart of every right-minded American freeman. Throughout the volumes before 
us, he has kept up the spirit of ‘ old seventy-six,’ in a manner truly striking and life- 
like. Asa novel proper, we have some objections to prefer against ‘Nix’s Mate.’ There 
are scenes of great vigor, which are imbued with a lively interest; but there is not a re- 
gular convergence of events toward a single fixed point, interrupted only by incidents 
which serve to keep alive and stimulate curiosity, that should characterize a success- 
ful fiction. Like Mr. Simms, in his latest production, elsewhere noticed, Mr. Dawrs 
excites our admiration in parts only of his work. Some of his portraitures strike us as 
too highly colored, and certain of his scenes as decidedly over-wrought. As an exam- 
ple of the latter, we would cite the scene with Felton and the enchantress, in her ca- 
vern, the description of which, instead of being horrid, simply, is revolting. One great 
fault of our author, is too much description. He does not leave enough to the imagina- 
tion of the reader; but when he does not err in this regard, he is natural and entertain- 
ing. We would rather follow him in his capital limning of a rough truckman, at a 
tavern-bar, trying to hit a bright nail-head that projects from the sanded floor with his 
whip-lash, and the incidents which succeed, than to accompany him in sketches which 
cost him far more labor. The character of the heroine is finely drawn; so is that of 
Fitzvassal, the pirate, whose fortunes are well traced. Mr. Dawes knows how to 
paint sea-scenes with as much truth as any landsman-author whom we remember to 
have read; and stirring action, in any element, does not come amiss from his hand- 
Some of his episodes are admirable, although many of his ‘philosophies,’ if not rather 
fine-spun, are certainly misplaced. With all its defects, however, ‘ Nix’s Mate’ is an in- 
teresting work, and will command the public favor. Its faults are the natural results 
of a first attempt at novel-writing, and are overborne by numerous beauties and excel- 
lencies, which will not a little enhance the author’s reputation. 


Tse Girt: a Curtstmas AnD New-YeAr’s Present, For 1840. Edited by Miss Les- 
ue. Philadelphia: Carey anp Harr. 


Tuis is a rich annual, both in its embellishments and its literary matter. The first 
two engravings, by Cueney, from paintings by Sutty, are exquisite. We have seen no- 
thing finer, or more effective,in any of the English annuals. Nor should we omit 
to mention the ‘Isabella’ of the same artists, and Danrorrtn’s spirited rendering of 
Lestie’s ‘Don Quixote,’ as scarcely inferior to these gems of art. Butter anp Lone 
have done as good justice to Mount’s admirable pictures of ‘ The Painter’s Study,’ and 
‘ Bargaining for a Horse,’ as their narrow limits would allow; but much of the humor 
and spirit of the originals are necessarily lost. ‘The Ghost Book,’ engraved by Peass, 
{rom a painting of Comeeys, is a well-conceived and effective plate. We have said, 
generally, that the contents of ‘The Gift’ were good; but there is one story, of such 
excellence, that the writer may be said to carry away the palm from all the other 
contributors. Weallude to thesketch of ‘Deacon Enos,’ by Mrs. Harriet BeecuER 
Srowe. This story alone would well repay the price of the volume which it graces. 
The characters of ‘Deacon Enos,’ ‘Uncle Jaw,’ and ‘Silence Jones,’ are to the life : 
the true artist is visible in every touch. 














EDITORS’ TABLE. 


AnorHer Gossip witH ovr Contrisutors.— We resume our ‘ Drawer,’ leaving 
farther passages from the ‘ Note-Book’ unrecorded, for the present; and shall com- 
mence by transferring to this department an original paragraph, from our esteemed 
friend, the entertaining ‘ American in Paris,’ which was so obscured by an overturned 
i: k-stand, as to be illegible, when wanted in its place, in our last number. Our corres- 
pondent has been speaking of smoking, in one of the ‘Divans’ of London: ‘Mrs. 
Trotiore had a strong bias toward lying. I cannot sayI like her for this vice, 
and by all accounts should not like her for any other; but certain it is, that, except 
among our western cousins, who look upon chewing and spitting upon ladies’ frocks in 
the steamboat as invaluable privileges, not to be abridged, there has been an improve- 
ment in the decencies of life since her time. On this subject, the Englishman is entitled 
suo jure to the censorship. He never spits, and indeed, if very well bred, wont perspire, 
if ladies are present, of a hot day. Here is Latin authority, I believe from Tacitus: ‘ Nec 
spuit unquam, nec sudavit, nec fortiter tupit.’ This was apparently written before the 
Reform Parliament. ‘No Englishman,’ says the Edinburgh Review, ‘has spat upon the 
floor since the Heptarchy; an assertion made, no doubt, from a decent sense of the pro- 
prieties which ought to govern civilized life, but in defiance of history. It grieves me to 
say it of so great a man as Sir Walter Raleigh, but he and others of the glorious reign 
of Elizabeth were much addicted to this practice. It is true, Miss Linwood and the 
Gobelins had not yet begun to weave; and putting saw-dust on the floors was some- 
what arelief. I could readily prove, too, had I access to the Bodleian Library, that Sir 
William Temple once spat upon a Dutch woman’s floor in Holland — and he ambassador 
from one of the most refined courts that ever was in England; and a good old writer, 
Feltham, under James I., the very age of true English gentlemen, and whose master 
wrote, himeelf, a treatise against the ‘vile weed,’ speaking of singular customs in Am- 
sterdam, says: ‘You must either go out to spit, or blush when you see the mop brought.’ 
I could, moreover, mention an instance in the present century, but will not, of a British 
peer, who chewed ; a noble lord, and as noble a fellow as ever was a lord, who enjoyed 
a real quid of tobacco. Indeed, if poets were authority, I could prove against English- 
men even worse practices; but I have no mind to gain a victory at the expense of de- 
cency. Itis certain that at the present time no English lady would maintain an ac- 
quaintance with a man who spits, and that no English gentleman regards the custom 
without disgust. As regards our genteel classes, the offence is exaggerated by European 
travellers, taking, no doubt, their examples from steam-boats and taverns, filled from 
the four corners of the earth, and not considering that all manner of persons in America 
travel. It is true, that cigars and spitting-boxes are in use, when the women are not 
present, in our best city houses; but spitting on the floor is to be numbered with the 
sins of those who made love to our grandmothers.’ 


~_--— 


Tuere is a sort of vague picturesqueness about the accompanying stanzas, which will 
commend them to many readers. They were written upon the occurrence of an ex- 
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set — | 


tensive conflagration, two or three years since, in the forests of New-Jersey, in which 


an old ‘crone’ was burned to death: 


A SPARK FROM AN 


OLD CRONE’S PIPE. 


A 8KETCH FROM LIFE, 


An aged crone before her door 
Was swaying to and fro, 

Muttering and mumbling o'er and o’er 
The thoughts of long ago; 

As some crack'd bell, with fading tene, 

Repeating chimes its youth had known. 


Far in behind each yawning brow, 
An eye was smouldering, 

And well its lustre, waning now, | 
Suited the ruined thing ; i 

Her gray locks floating on tke blast, 

Like shreds around a shattered mast. 


No wonder men seemed cold, to one 
So strange and out of date; 
Her very shadow in the sun 
Seemed mimicking her state : | 
And moodily she turned away, 
And dropped her broken pipe of clay. 
| 


What mattered all that aged crone 
Could think, or say, or do? 

’T was little she had ever kuown, 
And less her dotage knew : 

Yet many long shall curse the day, 

That dotard dropped her pipe of clay. 


A light shone through her window frame ; 
She started, half afraid ; 

But knew not ’t was her funeral flame, 
That she herself had made: 

‘The moon is very bright,’ she said, 

And turned her in her narrow bed. 


Within the gloomy wood ; 

And the tall trees appeared to moan, 
And tremble, where they stood, 
Before the path of that fierce flame, 

That glared upon them, as it came. 


A horseman on a distant height, 
Had staid his steed to gaze ; 
He wondered at the glaring light, 
That burned with fitful blaze, 
And coald not think what it might be — 
Perhaps some fire of jubilee. 


| 
That sudden gleam of light was thrown 
| 
| 


But let him ride as he might ride, 
That fire came fast behind ; 

'T was spreading far, ’t was spreading wide, 
Before the rising wind ; 

Crackling and creeping up the trees, 

And leaping forward on the breeze. 


The bird had sung her evening song, 
And fed each little one; 

‘T wasall she knew of right and wrong, 
That duty she had done: 

And with a melancholy cry, 

She sheltered them, with them to die. 


—— 


The conflagration of a forest is a sublime spectacle. 


scribed the scene. 


Like stragglers from a mighty rout, 
The cinders seemed to fly, 
And frantickly to go about 
Their errand through the sky. 
And the lone cabin’s sudden glare 
Told of the cruel spoiler there. 


A mother in that lonely cot, 
Had knelt beside her child ; 
And lingered, ere she left the spot 
To wander in the wild; 
As if some spell were round his rest, 
In that dear home, which love had blest. 


The lingering lessous of the day 
Were shadowed still behind, 
And in his features’ quiet play, 
She watched the novice mind: 
And now, too late, with thrilling scream, 
She waked him from that gentle dream. 


A little boy had wandered there, 
Within the trackless wood, 

And he had said his infant prayer, 
And mournfully he stood, 

And called upon his mother's name, 

Aud in each rustle, thought she came. 


What though the oak, and pine, and fir, 
Were crowded dark and grim? 

He knew that he had come from her, 
Could she not come to him? 

Yes! she would come; and as he cried, 

He kissed the knot her hands had tied. 


The fire revealed, with ghastly light, 
The robbers’ covert den, 
Where quarrelling, in desperate fight, 
There lay two outlawed men, 
With gasping breath, and glaring eye — 
Neither would yield, though both must die. 


Through many a dun and hazy day, 
The flames were raging wild ; 
But now the sun’s unclouded ray 
On the wide waste has smiled ; 
At length that fearful fire is o’er, \ 
And the fierce meteor frights no more. 


The gray smoke wavers in the air, 
Where forests lately swayed; 

The mother and her child lie there, 
And there the boy is laid : 

And where yonembers still are bright, 

The murderers lay in desperate fight ! 


The fire burns low, with dying wail, 
It’s dreadful labor done, 

Asa tired soldier tells his tale, 
When the fierce fight is done. 

But many long shall curse the day, 


That dotard dropped her pipe of clay! x. tr. 


A native ‘ penciller’ has well de- 


‘I have seen one,’ says he, ‘ that was like the Thousand Columns of 
Constantinople ignited to a red heat, and covered with carbuncles and tongues of flame, 
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It was a temple of fire; the floor living coals; the roof a heaving drapery of crimson ; 
the aisles held up by blazing and innumerable pillars, sometimes swept by the wind till 
they stood in still and naked redness, while the eye could see far into their depths, and 
again covered and wreathed and laved in ever-changing billows of flame.’ We want an 
American Teimpesta, or ‘Savage Rosa,’ to wreak such pictures on canvass. 


We seldom give place to the remarks of contributors upon the writings of their fellow 
artists; yet in the following, there is an interesting question involved, as well as deserved 
praise and querulous good-nature, if the last term be not a parodox : ‘The October number 
of the Knickersockenr, although received rather late, has been devoured most greedily, 
by our literary gourmands. The German-like solemnity and wildness of Professor 
Lonerettow’s ‘Fifth Psalm’ is incomparable. Could Goéthe or Schiller be privileged 
to read it once, I think they would read it again! However, some few of Mr. 
LonGre._ow’s admirers are sadly puzzled, or to say the least, suspicious of their know- 
ledge, in relation to the ‘wind Euroclydon.’ ‘The euphony of the stanza is capital,’ 
say they; ‘but Euroclydon! what in the name of Boreas does iton the coast of Labrador !’ 
‘Gentlemen, poetry licenses a wind to blow where it listeth.’ ‘Out on your licenses!’ 
say they; ‘ the Euroclydon is a bilious Nor’-Easter, and bloweth only in the Mediter- 

ranean!’ I beg to be enlightened.’ 2 i 

Wir the following lines, from the pen of a literary ex- editor, who honored the edito- 
rial profession while he was a member of it, we must close our ‘drawer,’ leaving nume- 
rous articles unnoticed; and some, we are sorry to say, which were promised insertion 
in the present number : 


THE BURIAL AT SEA. 


BY JAMES ALDRICH. 


* AccomPANIED by her father, she had left her home in feeble health, hoping that a sea voyage 
and a winter's residence in the genial climate of Italy, would prove beneficial ; but all in vain! On 
the evening of the sixth, when fourteen days out from New-York, she died, and on the following 
morning, her body was deposited in the great deep.’ Jovanat or a TRAVELLER. 


Arar from those whose love had made, lost one! 
Long hours of silent suffering dear to thee, 
Death called thee home, when the broad evening sun 
Was resting on the sea! 


No more, when summer flowers their sweets are flinging, 
Upon the slumbrous air, o’er valleys wide, 
Shalt thou sad songs of olden time be singing, 
At quiet eventide. 


No more, when clear frost in the moonlight gleaming, 
When midnight winds, through leafless woods are sighing, 
No more of pleasant memories fondly dreaming, 
Shalt thou be lying: 


Swayed by the motion of the restless deep, 
Far down in coral halls, divinely reared, 
To amphyounic music, thou dost sleep 
In death, by death endeared! 


There, ina tomb of uature’s proud adorning, 
O gentle soul! in thy pure faith unshaken, 
Securely sleep, tillon a new life’s morning, 
Thy blue eyes waken! 





Wit our new contributor, who wrote the capital essay upon ‘ Boots,’ with a quaint 
motto from old Warron, favor us with a second copy? — the first being mislaid, or 
VOL. XIV. 
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lost -- simply because it was good enough to be a pocket-companion, in manuscript, for 
the edification of a private reader or two. Apropos to this: a young American friend, 
who possesses as much modesty as humor, was decoyed into a clever pun upon this 
theme of tight boots, while in Paris, not long since. He discovered, he says, soon after 
his arrival, that his English ‘fire-buckets’ were not ‘A la mode de Paris.’ Heaccordingly 
stopped at a cordonnier’s, and was enticed into buying a pair of excruciators, which 
placed his extremities in extremity. He hobbled along, repeating to himself the well- 
known miserére, ‘Oh, father! what a world of pain lies in the small orb of one parti- 
cular corn,’ when he suddenly encountered a friend: ‘Where, in the name of Pro- 
crustes,’ said he, ‘did you get so badly shod? You will have a cornucopia in both boots 
before night!’ ‘In the Rue de Taitebout,’ answered the victim, ‘where 1 observed an 
artist's address conspicuously, and as it seems ominously, displayed. What could one 
expect, but discomfort, to proceed from the Rue de Tight-boot ! 


Coo.er vet! —‘Bentiey’s Misceitiany.’ —In our August number, we animadverted 
upon the ‘coulness’ of ‘Bentley’s Miscellany,’ in copying Mr. Irvine's articles from 
this Magazine, without giving credit to their original source, and with mutilations and 
interpolations, suited to the meridian of London. In the October number of the excess- 
ively interesting and scrupulously honest periodical in question, after some pleasant and 
complimentary remarks touching the KxickrereocKeEr, the gentlemanly publisher as- 
sumes the bully, and pronounces the charge of unacknowledged piracy to be ‘ false.’ 
We have, tierefore, but to reiterate the charge, and to affirm that it is true in every par- 
ticular. Mr. Dickens, whose attractive papers in the ‘ Miscellany’ were all that ever 
made that windy publication readable, was requested by us to exchange the mss. of 
‘Oliver Twist’ for those of ‘The Crayon Papers,’ for simultaneous publication in both 
countries. He returned for answer, that having retired from the ‘ Miscellany,’ he could 
not comply with the proposition, (made to, and only known by, himself,) which would 
otherwise have given hin great pleasure; and kindly added, that our readers should 
have an opportunity of hearing from him originally, through these pages. No other 
proposition than this was authorized to be made by any person; no other ever aas 
made. Of this fact we have abundant proof, ina note from Mr. Bent ey himself, to 
the London partner of the flourishing house of Witey anp Putnam, written after he 
had began to pirate our articles, as well as in one which enclosed it, from the respectable 
firm in question. Thus much for ‘cool impudence,’ extenuated by falsehood, and upheld 
by bravado. 


Goop Breepinc. —The author of ‘The Laws of Etiquette,’ heretofore noticed in 
these pages, has given another volume to the public, of about the same number of 
leaves, which he entitles ‘ The Canons of Good Breeding; or the Hand Book of the 
Man of Fashion.’ We have seen the work utterly condemned by those whose opinions 
we have been accustomed to respect; but we must think, without sufficient discrimina- 
tion. With a good deal that is useless, to a person of proper sense and feeling, and one 
or two precepts that are certainly pernicious, there is mingled much wholesome advice, 
and admirable comments upon manners, and the more refined intercourse of society. 
Some of the directions for the regulation of your true ‘man of the world’ are amusing 
enough. Take, for example, the following: 


‘If you are driving in company with another who holds the reins, you should most 
carefully abstain from even the Tiateas interference, by word or act, with the province 
of the driver. Any comment, advice, or gesture of control, implies a reproof, which is 
very offensive. If there be any point of imminent danger, where you think his conduct 
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wrong, pe may suggest a change, but it must be done with great delicacy, and must be 
prefaced by an apology. During the ordinary course of the drive, you should resign 
yourself wholly to his control, and be entirely passive. If youdo not approve of his 
manner, or have not confidence in his skill, you need not drive with him again; but 
while you are with him, you should yield implicitly ’ 


Now with due deference to the ‘Canons of Good Breeding,’ we would remind the au- 
thor, that the ‘ Almighty has placed his canon ’gainst self-slaughter;’ and the forced 
nonchalance of even a man of fashion, will not be found proof against this authority. 
The utmost assurance of our friend ——, that ‘all is right, could never make us feel 
safe in his phaeton. ‘I know this road like a map,’ he is wont to say ; and when you 
are suddenly strown along the avenue, youthink of the honest Hibernian, playing pilot 
for the first time on the coast of Ireland. ‘ Are you sure you know the coast?’ asks the 
doubting captain. ‘Is it sure? 1 knowevery rock in this harbor — and there’s one of 
’em !’ he adds, with eyes starting from their sockets, as the vessel's keel grinds upon 
the submarine granite. 


Music — Stnainc. — We have pleasure in calling the attention of our city readers to 
the claims of a new artiste, upon their favor and patronage. Miss Etten Biunpe t, 
Number 114, Waverley Place, who hasbut recently arrivedin town from England, brings 
us letters from the best sources abroad, which speak warmly of her varied excellence, 
as a composer and teacher of music, and especially of singing. She is a pupil of 
Signor Crivettr; and like all his pupils, whom we have ever encountered, she re- 
flects honor upon his instruction. We speak with the more confidence in this matter, 
since we have had the pl_asure of hearing Miss BLunpELt accompany herself upon the 
piano-forte, in two or three beautiful compositions, original both in the music and tke 
verse. Her style is pure, and her execution exceedingly spirited and artiste-like. Be- 
ing familiar with the best German, Italian, and English masters of the art, Miss Biun- 
DELL can scarcely fail to command ample success as a teacher, in our music-loving com- 
munity. 


Paxnorama or Lima. — The panorama of Lima, now exhibiting at the Rotunda, near 
Broadway, corner of Prince and Mercer-streets, is without exception the most effective 
view, on a large scale, that has ever been exhibited in this city. Our metropolitan readers, 
who have been familiar with the vast panorama of Jerusalem, will require no farther 
praise than is contained in the fact, that the present view of Lima is far superior to that 
fine production, which proved so attractive during the whole period of its exhibition. * It 
is not alone the metropolis of Peru, the once glorious ‘land of the Sun,’ magnificent as 
it is, in its architectural monuments, which forms the most striking feature in the pic- 
ture; but the noble mountain-scenery, thrown into the most picturesque farms, as if by 
some freak of nature, the distant landscape, landward, the Pacific, sleeping calmly in 
rosy light, beyond Callao and San Lorenzo; all together compose a panorama of une- 
qualled extent and beauty. 





MercanTiLeE Liprary Association. —The programme of Lectures before this in- 
stitution, for the coming winter, has been published. Itisrich in promise. Among the 
lecturers, we remark the names of Rev. Mr. Dewey, Prof. Loncriiow, A. H. Everert, 
Esq., Prof. Sirtrmax, Samvet Warp, Jr., Dr. Fotren, Prof. Ormstep, of New-Ha- 
ven, with others equaily eminent. We think the Association has erred in the number 
of lectures upon the same subjects, in two or three instances. The ability of the lectu~ 
rers, however, may perhaps nullify these objections with the audience. 
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Tue Cuaistian Examiner. — Ina notice of this excellent periodical, in our Septem- 
ber number, there occurred a slight error of fact, which it may not be amiss to correct. 
The eloquent article upon the ‘Moral Character of Curist,’ which we attributed to the 
pen of the editor, as we thought on good internal evidence, was written, we are since 
informed, by Rev. Eruram Peasopy, of New-Bedford, Mass. We omitted, also, to 
advert, as was our intention, to an article in thesame number, on Goetue and Scuit- 
LER, from the pen, as we learn, of Mr. George Bancrort. For critical analysis, and 
clearness and vigor of style, we know not when we have seen its superior. The No- 
vember number of the ‘ Examiner’ is on our table. We have had but time, ina cursory 
glance through its pages, to perceive that the interest of its papers continues undimi- 
nished. One of the most attractive articles is the third of a series, ‘ Scenes in Judea,’ 
from the pen of the editor, after the manner of the ‘Palmyra Letters,’ which they bid 
fair to equal. 


THE DRAMA. 


Tue Parx.— The natural and spirited acting of Mrs. FitzwitttaM, during her engagement, has 
kept the audiences of this house in a state of good humor and unqualified admiration. Without 
the assistance of a particularly handsome face, or person, she possesses an irresistible power to win 
the applause of all who attend her finished personations of character. She possesses more versa- 
tility of talent than any of her predecessors, with the exceptioa, perhaps, of Vestris; and the 
great charm of all, is the perfect bonhommie which pervades it. She seems to do nothing artificially, 
or with effort. The characters which she assumes, seem created for her, orrather, with each change 
of dress, she appears created for them. In the amusing scenes of the ‘ Widow Wiggins,’ she is no 
more that respectable lady in search of a hushand who is fond of music, than she is her ‘son Jackey,” 
who beats his drum, is always hungry, and wants his ‘ba-baa.’. One momeut she is grinding the 
hand-organ, as the strolling Savoyard, and telling a pathetic story of his wanderings, and warbling 
his native melodies; in the next, behold her a French ballad-singer, grown a foot in petticoats, 
smiling, gay, dashing, and bold as a grisette, proud in the acquisition of a new ribband. Then the 
minute perfection of the style in which the ballad is given ; the characteristic rapidity of utterance, 
and the abominable sereech, so bizarre and yet so natural; and then again the venerable spinster, 
tottering along in the hope of at last finding a Benedict worthy the smiles of a virgin of sixty-two, 
who, though crowned with years, has neither lost her woman’s vanity, her smiles, nor her voice ; and 
the song, too — the ‘ Si-hi-hixty-too-hoo-hoo ’ — is among the irresistibles. Butit is not alone upon 
these eccentricities, that Mrs, Firzwittiam depends. Her comic acting, in parts where frolic, 
good nature, and a little coquetry combine, is without a superior. We like, especially, the spirit 
and soul which she seems to dash into every character she personates. The interesting ‘ boarding 
school style,’ so much in favor with many pretty actresses that we have seen, finds no consideration 
with her. She appears natural, without trying to be interesting, and is effective because she is 
natural. A new piece by Buckstone, entitled ‘ Single Life,’ a sort of cuunterpart to ‘ Married 
Life,’ has been produced under the direction of Mrs. Firzwitttam, and admirably performed by 
her and the best of the stock company. Mr. Puacitpe, as ‘ Pinkey,’ and Mrs. FitzwitiiaM as 
‘Kitty Skylark,’ Mrs. Vernon aod Mr. Fisner, Mrs. Waeatcey and Mr. Cui peenpace, Mr. Ricn- 
1NGs, aud Miss CusHMAN, were all effective in the personages they assumed. Mr. P vacipbe is cer- 
tainly the most sleek, bashful, and altogether the nicest young bachelor that we have ever become 
acquainted with. Ile is not only a‘ pink’ in name, a very-violet ‘ neath a mossy stone’ in modesty, 
but a sort of locomotive sensitive plant, shrinking even before it is touched. ‘ Miss Kitty Skylark,’ 
his very antipodes, his bane and antidote, was equally well supported by Mrs. Firzwitt1aM ; and 
the dreadful situatious into which she places poor ‘ Pinkey,’ through his excessive love for her, are 
among the mirth-movers. But it would be injustice to the rest of the performers, to say that even 
these two personations were more true to the life, than were those which they represented. Mrs. 
VERNON had not se much to do as we could have wished; but it is needless to say, that brevity with 
her is never an excuse for negligence. Mrs. WueaTLey was the beau ideal of a cross, man-hating, 
ugly old maid; (would te heaven such a character only existed in idea!) the fit companion for Mr. 
Cutrernpace’s crabbed bachelor. There is but one fault to find in Mr. CuipprnpaLe’s representa- 
tion of this character, and this may'be, in the judgment of the shilling gallery, no fault at all. For 
ourselves, we do not like the buffoonery of some of his exits; the clapping bis hands under hie coat 


Ne. 
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tails, and trotting off in a hurry-scurry step, like a donkey witha spring halt. Mr. CarppenpaLe 
is too sensible an actor, generally, to commit such fooleries often; and it would please his admirers 
tosee him banish them altogether. Mr. Richincs was perfect as an exquisite of the sappy, self-ad- 
miring order. Mr. Fisher made the best of an indifferent part, and Miss Cosaman lovked and 
acted as if she really did want a husband. Iudeed,the stock company have showed ia this piece, 


more plainly than we were before willing to admit, that, united, they possess talents, which, in this 
town at least, defy competition. 


Monsieur ALEXANDRE has been astonishing multitudes, by his extraordinary ventriloquism, 
metamorphoses, and imitations of character. Heistruly asurprising genius in his way; and unless 
suudry dark hints touching his connection with old‘ Clootie’ are true, we cannot imagine where he 
received his tuition. The Opera, too, has again presented its charms, and more temptingly than 
during the last engagement of Mrs. Manversandcompany. The whole troopseem in better voice, 
and more able to do justice to themselves, and the compositious which they execute. Some new 
operas are spoken of, as about to be produced; with music, we hope, such as we of the minime 
eruditus can understand. We regret that time and space do not permit us to speak of the excellent 
play of ‘The Village Doctor,’ lately produced, and especially of the exquisite performance of Mr. 
PvacibE therein. We can only say, that it is a story of intense interest, filled with incidents and 
situations, affecting and truly dramatic. We confess a most agreeable surprise at observing the 
degree of almost tragic power which Mr. PLacipe evinced in his performance of ‘ Doctor Lebon- 
ceur. We hope to revert to this drama again. e. 

NaTionaL THeatre.— Mr. WaLtack may say, with an ancient, that he glories not so much in 
never falling, asin rising every time he falls. No sooner is he destroyed, ‘ stock and fluke,’ by un- 
foreseen disaster, than we find him, with his faithful theatrical troupe around him, directing 
their energies and talent to a successful issue, both us regards the company, and well-pleased audi- 
ence. Bright particular stars, also, are continually shining in his firmament. The new opera of 
‘ Gustavus’ was brought out with a completeness— a liberality of expenditure, in decorations, scene- 
ry, dresses, etc., — which was only equalled by the charming performances of the principal ope- 
ratic corps, Miss Sutrrerr, Mr. Wyvson, Mrs. H. Watvack, etc. There isa deep dramatic interest 
in the incidents, and the choruses are admirable. ‘Long live the King” by the entire company, 
amid the waving of gay hats, caps, and tarpaulins, is alone worth the price of admission. Mr. 
Cuarces Kean has closed a second engagement, with the highest honors. As‘ Hamlet,’ ‘Macbeth,’ 
‘Richard the Third,’ and ‘ Claude Melunotte,’ he won the most rapturous applause from large and 
discriminating audiences. Mr. Forrest succeeded, opening with ‘Richelieu,’ which is deemed by 
many of his admirers tobe the very best of his personations, not even excepting his‘ Lear.’ The 
establishment of anew and spacious metropolitan theatre, to be placed under the charge of Mr. 
Wattack, is no longer doubtful. It will occupy the ampie square upon which Washington Hall 
now stands, and being built of granite, in a beautiful style of architecture, will form one of the most 
striking ornaments of the city. 

‘Tue Pert, on THE ENCHANTED Fountain.’ — A new opera, under this title, has been produced 
by the composer, Magner, and the author of the libretto, 8S. J. Burr, Esq. Those who had the 
pleasure of being present at a private rehearsal of the performance, were much delighted with the 
entire composition. Without labored ‘execution,’ interesting only to the ear of a perfect musician, 
itis a masterly productiou. The style is particularly well adapted to please, being light, graceful, 
and elegant. ‘The bill announces that the scenes are connected with enchantment; and although 
somewhat a threadbare subject, yet the author has treated it so happily, that the tale so often told 
seems quite new again. In most operas, the plot is either devoid of interest, or without plausibility. 
Grounds for these objections do not exist in ‘ ‘The Peri.’ We have so few origina! musical publica- 
tions, that the announcement of a new opera wiil create a sensation; aud the reader will feel that a 
treat is in preparation. Mr. Watcack has decided, as we learn, to produce this opera near the first 
of next month; and, with that liberality which has secured him troops of friends, he did not require 
an age to make his decision, or decide to reject it, because it was an American production, 

ATTRACTIVE Exntettion. — We have small room to speak of M. ALEXANDRE VATTEMARE’s ex- 
tensive collection of original paintings and drawings, now exhibiting at the Academy of Design, 
Clinton Hall. We must say, however, that being of large variety, and proceeding from the first 
artists in every country of Europe, it were impossible that they should not compose a very attrac- 
tive exhibition. The album of sketches and eminent autographs, is another popular feature of 
thecollection. We know of uo place where an hour or two could be more pleasantly passed. 
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LITERARY RECORBD. 


‘Witp Fiowers rrom New-Encianp.’ — We cannot better commend the copious 
volume of poetry, recently put forth by Mrs. Frances Sarcent Oscoop, than by quo- 


ting her own graceful preface. 


The title of the work indicates the variety of its con- 


tents; and the reader will need no surer evidence of its excellence, than is indicated 


in the stanzas which follow: 


TO MY BOOK. 


Farewet.! my fragile, flower-filled book! 
I fling thee on the stream of time, 

With faltering band and fearfui soul, 
As in the orient’s sunny clime, 

The maiden trims her fragrant lamp, 
A tiny, faint, but love-fed spark, 

And trembling gives to doubtful waves, 
Itlumed and wreathed, her fairy bark. 


My simple flowers! a heaven of love 
Was o’er ye when ye budded first, 
And Love pronounced the blossoms fair, 


His own fond smiles and tears had nursed. 


Alas! the garland’s light will die 

Beneath a colder critic’s eye! 

His soft wings fanned ye into bloom; 
How will y# bear a ruder breath? 

Ah! wintry-wiud and tempest-gloom 
Will chill your light leaves unto death! 


Farewell,my bark! yet ence again, 

I would my wish might guide thee still, 
‘To clear the pirate-critic’s den, 

Who’. blight thy tender freight at will; 
The syren, Fame. in vain should sing, 

Thou 'dst shun Distinction’s lofty sea, 
And only pause at friendly ports, 

Where partial eyes will look for thee. 
There Love, turned pilot for thy sake, 


Thy humble helm would proudly take; 
And anchur thee secure from storm, 
In some true heart, with welcome, warm. 


Yet vain the hope — the fear — perchance ; 

For many a vessel bold and brave, 
With richer freight and fairer suil, 

And prow that proudlier cuts the wave, 
Is on the stream; and ’mid them all — 

The strong, the lofty, swift and free, 
With current coin for merchandise — 

Who Love’s light gondcla will see ? 
Or, if beheld — the critic stern 

May scorn, for prize of richer cost, 
The smaller craft; how soon wilt thou 

In cold oblivion'’s wave be lost! 


Yet fare thee well! It was not Pride, 
That sheeted home thy fluttering sails, 
That launched thee on the o’erburdened tide, 
And gave thy prow to wayward gales: 
A wreath of wild flowers all thy freight! 
The tide at ebb! —a scanty crew! 
The wind against thee! —ah! too late, 
This daring venture I may rue! 
It was not Pride — but what it was, } 
That Pride itself forbids me tell; 
Fate! with the plaything work thy will, 
’T is thine! — my simple book, farewell! 





We quote from the London edition, which is very beautifully printed. The volume 
reaches us from the establishment of Messrs. Weexs, JonpaN anp Company, Boston. 


Nicnotas Nicx.tesy— Compete. — This latest work of the gifted ‘Boz’ has been 
brought to a close, and in its complete form, has been published by Messrs. LEA AND 
Brancuarp, Philadelphia. So far from there being any sign of faltering, or diminution 
of resource, in the author’s career, the reverse may be triumphantly assumed. Mr. 
Dickens will mark the era in which he lived and wrote, as distinctly as any writer, of 
his peculiar class, in the last century. Indeed, we scarcely know his equal, in power of 
graphic description, pungent satire, and easy humor ; while his calm philosophy, his love 
of nature, and of poor humanity, as warmly commend him to the hearts of his readers. 
How overflowing with thought and feeling are the following passages, which we quote 
in illustration of the last mentioned characteristic : 


_ ‘Although to restless and ardent minds, morning may be the fitting season for exer- 
tion and activity, it is not always at that time that Coes is strongest, or the spirit most 
sanguine and buoyant. In trying and doubtful positions, use, custom, a steady contem- 
plation of the difficulties which surround us, and a familiarity with them, imperceptibly 
diminish our apprehensions and beget comparative indifference, if not a vague and reck- 
less confidence in some relief, the means or nature of which we care not to foresee. But 
when we come fresh upon such things in the morning, with that dark and silent gap 
bet ween us and yesterday, with every link in the brittle chain of hope to rivet afresh, 
our hot enthusiasm subdued, and cool, calm reason substituted inits stead, doubt and 
misgiving revive. As the traveller sees farthest by day, and becomes aware of rugged 
mountains and trackless plains which the friendly darkness had shrouded from his sight 
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and mind together, so the wayfarer in the toilsome path of human life sees with each 
returning sun some new obstacle to surmount, some new height to be attained; distan- 
ces stretch out before him, which last night were scarcely taken into account, and the 
light which gilds all nature with its cheerful beams, seems but to shine upon the weary 
obstacles which yet lie strewn between him and the grave.’ 

* . * . * 


‘And even now as he paced the streets and listlessly looked round on the gradually in- 
creasing bustle and prepara:ion for the day, every thing appeared to yield him some new 
occasion for despondency. Last night the sacrifice of a young, affectionate, and beau- 
tiful creature to such a wretch and in such a cause, had seemed a thing too monstrous to 
succeed, and the warmer he grew the more confident he felt that some interposition must 
save her from his clutches. But now, when he thought how regularly things went on from 
day to day in the same unvarying round — how youth and beauty died, and ugly griping 
age lived tottering on—how crafty avarice grew rich, and manly honest hearts were 
poor and sad — how few they were who tenanted the stately houses, and how many 
those who lay in noisome pens, or rose each day and laid them down at night, and lived 
and died, father and son, mother and child, race upon race, and generation upon genera- 
tion, without a home to shelter them, or the energies of one single man directed to their aid 
— how in seeking, not a luxurious and splendid life, but the bare means of a most wretch- 
ed and inadequate subsistence, there were women and children in that one town, divided 
into classes, numbered and estimated as regularly as the noble families and folks of great 
degree, and reared from infancy to drive most criminal and dreadful trades — how igno- 
rance was punished and never taught— how jail-door gaped and gallows loomed for 
thousands urged towards them by circumstances darkly curtaining their very cradles’ 
heads, and but for which they might have earned their honest bread and lived in peace 
—how many died in soul, and had no chance of life— how many who could scarcely 
go astray, be they vicious as they would, turned haughtily from the crushed and stricken 
wretch who could scarce d> otherwise, and who would have been a greater wonder 
had he or she done well, than even they, had they done ill —how much injustice, and 
misery, and wrong there was, and yet how the world rolled on from year to year, alike 
careless and indifferent, and no man seeking to remedy or redress it: — when he thought 
of all this, and selected from the mass the one slight case on which his thoughts were 
bent, he felt indeed that there was little ground for hope, and little cause or reason why 
it should not form an atom in the huge aggregate of distress and sorrow, and add one 
small and unimportant unit to swell the great amount.’ 


We need not commend the volume to the reader. It is already in the hands of eager 
thousands, in every quarter of the Union. 


‘Tue Covrtier,’ erc.—For a good variety of entertaining fiction, we can commend 
to the reader two volumes from the ever-going press of the Brorners Harper, entitled 
* The Courtier, or the Days of Charles the Second, and Other Tales.’ By the author of 
‘Mrs. Armatyge,’ etc. There are moral lessons in the first story, which may be fruit- 
ful of good, even among a nation of republicans. The ‘other tales’ are of various me- 
rit, but will all repay perusal. Several of them have already appeared among the excel- 
lent selections of the ‘ Albion’ literary journal. They are: ‘The Lazar-House of Jan- 
val;’ ‘The Household Hospital ;’ ‘ Dives and Lazarus, or Ireland; ‘ Rigor of the Law 
in 1657 ;’ ‘The Patriot Martyrs of Old England ;’ ‘ Married and Single;’ ‘The Sisters, 
or Nature and Art;’ ‘Ursel;’ ‘Les Enfans Trouves;’ ‘The Royalists of Peru;’ ‘The 
Red Man;’ and ‘The Christening Cloth.’ 


Tue Literary Sovventr.— We were indebted to the publishers, Messrs. Carry 
AND Harr, Philadelphia, for a copy of this annual for 1840; but had scarcely acquired 
an opportunity to glance through its pages, before we missed it from our round table, 
and it has not since been returned. We can only say of the work, therefore, that if we 
remember rightly, its pictorial department was attractive, and its literary matter not de- 
ficient in interest. The prose articles were from the pen of Mr. Burton, whose gro- 
tesque drolleries, as a low comedian, won so much applause at Nrsto’s Garden, within 
the past season. Several of these papers appeared originaliy in the ‘Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine,’ and have been copied, with commendation, by the journals of the day. 
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Tue Sream-Eneine,—A second edition of a ‘Treatise on the Steam Engine, by 
James Renwick, LL. D.,’ of Columbia College, has been published by the well- 


known house of Canvitts Aanp Company. This work, which soon acquired, in the first 
edition, a distinguished repute, both here and in England, has been thoroughly revised, 
and much enlarged, in the edition before us. The improvements, since the first issue, 
in the manner of using steam, have been carefully noted ; so that the work now embo- 
dies the discoveries and practical facts of the most distinguished writers upon steam in 
Europe, as wellas those of the best engineers in America ; the whole illustrated by nu- 
merous good engravings. The volume is neatly printed, upon a large clear type. 


Tue Curistian Keepsake. — This excellent annual, from thepress of Messrs. Mar- 
SHALL AND Company, Philadelphia, increases in repute as it advances in age. The vo- 
lume for 1840, ably edited by Rev. Joun A. Crarx, and now before us, is enriched with 
contributions from the most eminent writers among the clergy and laity of this coun- 
try, with one or two from England and Scotland. There are nine ‘embellishments,’ 
worthy the name, among which is a fine portrait of Bishop Moore, of Virginia, from a 
painting by Henry Inman. The Cuaristian Keepsake commends itself toa wide 
sale. 


‘Tse Trave Ams or Lirs,’ is the titleof an ‘ Address delivered before the Alumni of 
the New-York University; by Corne.tivs Maruews,’ author of ‘The Motley Book.’ 
The reader is aware that we have no very exalted opinion of the vague humor which has 
been deemed, by some commentators of the press, to be the especial forte of Mr. Ma- 
tHews. The performance before us justifies us in the opinion, that in a different vein 
of composition, our author may hope to acquire a different and more sterling species of 
literary repute, than he has heretofore enjoyed. ‘The True Aims of Life’ contains un- 
exceptionable principles and sentiments, well enforced. 


German Literature. — We shall embrace another opportu nity to do justice to the 
* Address to the Literary Societies of Dartmouth College, on the Character and Influ- 
ence of German Literature,’ delivered at Hanover, (N. H.,)in July last, by A. H. Eve- 
rETT, Esq. In the mean time, we commend the pamphlet to the reader, as containing 
some judicious criticisms upon the more prominent German authors, and sentiments 
well calculated to exert a beneficial influence upon the youth of our country. 


*Vorces or THE Nicut.’— Professor Loncretiow, of Cambridge, has in press, under 
the above title, a volume of poems, which is to embrace the several beautiful ‘Psalms 
of Life,’ that were written for the Knickersocker, together with many of the earlier 
original poems and translations of the author. We would not so far slander the feeling 
and good taste of the public, as to suppose that the volume will not meet with a large 
and rapid sale. 


Greek Reaver. — The Greek ‘Reader,’ from the pen of Rev. Jonn O. Contos, New- 
Haven, has been widely and deservedly commended. In place of a more comprehen- 
sive notice, we may say, in limited space, that with the ‘ First Lessons,’ and ‘ Grammar 
of Sopnoc es, it:forms a complete series of Greek school-books, which, together with 
the Gospels of the New Testament, will admit the student to Yale, or any of our other 
colleges. 


Xxenopnon. — Messrs. Goutp, NewMAN anp Saxton have published XeNnopron’s 
Memorabilia of Socrates, with English notes, by ALexanper Pacxarp, of Bowdoin 
College. The editor believes that it will be found particularly useful to students in the- 
ology, or to those who expect to become such, as an exponent of the philosophy and 
morals of the most enlightened period of the Pagan world. 





